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TRADITIONS OF THE PAPAGO INDIANS 
BY HENRIETTE ROTHSCHILD KROEBER 


THE Pima Indians of Arizona, and the adjacent Papago of the same 
State and of Sonora, are regarded as distinct tribes, but are said by 
themselves to be so nearly identical in language and customs, that 
they seem to go back to a common origin of no great antiquity. All 
that is known of their mythology points to similar close affiliations. 
The largest collection of*traditions assembled, though it is clearly 
only an outline, is by Frank Russell, from the Pima.' An older sketch 
is by Grossman? Further information as to the beliefs of the same 
tribe is given by Bancroft* and the writer.‘ The Papago live in more 
_ forbidding and less accessible localities, and less is known of them. 
Davidson * provides a distorted account of their creation story, which 
Bancroft® repeats, and the author has contributed ‘Coyote Tales” 
to the Journal of American Folk-Lore.’? The traditions now presented 
were obtained from Juan Dolores, an educated full-blood member of 
the tribe. It appears, from the manner in which his first story tallies 
with the others mentioned, that both Pimas and Papagos possess an 
important and interesting myth of the origin of the world and of them- 
selves, in which many incidents are told in the same form, and in which 
Earth-Maker or Earth-Doctor and Older-Brother are the leading 
personages or gods, with Coyote filling a different and subsidiary place. 


OUTLINES OF THE CREATION MYTH 


In the beginning there was nothing but darkness and water. The 
darkness, the water, and the air composed the whole universe. As 

1 Twenty-sixth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 3-390 (1908). See 
pp. 206-250. 

2 F. E. Grossman, “ The Pima Indians of Arizona,” in the Smithsonian Report for 1871 
(1873), pp. 407-419. 

2H. H. Bancroft, The Native Races of the Pacific Coast, vol. iii (1883), pp. 78-80. 

4“*Pima Tales,” in American Anthropologist, new series, vol. x (1908), pp. 231-235. 

5 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1865, pp. 131-133. 

® Work cited, pp. 75-77. 

7 Vol. xxii (1909). 
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they came together, wherever they met, the friction of these bodies, 
the darkness and the water, finally produced a living being, which lay 
upon the water and was carried from place to place. Whatever 
formed this being also fed it, and it grew until it became a great man. 
He became our “Older-Brother,”’ the first-born. 

After he became a man, he saw that there was a substance gathering 
around him, the bubbles or scum which always gather around an 
object in the water. He took some of that and made it into earth- 
worms. He sent them around to gather up the stuff he had seen and 
had already gathered around himself. They went about and gathered 
and gathered, and left it all around him. They kept on piling up and 
piling up. Finally he found himself on a little piece of dry land. So 
he kept on sending them out, and they kept on piling this and piling it. 
That was the way he made the eartht First he made the earthworms, 
and they made the earth. 

After the earth was made, it kept on floating. It had no steady 
place. So Older-Brother made spiders, and sent them all around to 
tie the earth down. So they went around and made their web, and 
tied the earth and left it on the water. Then the earth had a steady 
place. 

He made the people and all kinds of things to grow. At that time all 
animals and birds were people. It is told that many things, when 


first made, did not work right, and had to be changed or made over. ° 


The people called for light. They gathered around. He had told 
them the names of other things; and when they called for light, they 
asked what name they should give it when it came. They tried 
different names. One said to call it ‘‘a long time.”” After they had 
already decided to call it this, Coyote said he had a better name. He 
wanted them to call it by a name meaning “to go over, to climb up.” 
But they would not accept that word, and they took the first name, 
which means “‘day”’ now, and also means “‘a long time.” So the sun 
came up. The first time it came up, it was very hot, for it was too 
close to the earth. Then the next time they put it farther away, and 
it was toofar. Then they brought it down. They said to put it away 
over on one side, and that did not work. It only gave them light 
in a certain place and in no other place. Finally, after moving it 
around to various positions, they got it in the place it is now. Then 
Older-Brother made the moon and the stats come up to give light 
after the sun goes down. 

After a while the people became dissatisfied with some things that 
had been made, and thought they should be different, so that they 
might get along better. For instance, the rattlesnake had teeth; but 
they were like a little plant now called rattlesnake-weed, which is 
sharp on top, but bends easily when touched. In the evenings the 
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children would go out and get a snake and throw it around, chasing 
one another. Of course it would bite, but did not hurt. The poor 
snake never slept because the children always threw it around. It 
used to cry all night. So it called upon Older-Brother to give it some 
way to protect itself. Older-Brothercamedown. The people gathered 
together; and after they had been singing four nights, they were to 
wait on the fourth morning when the sun came up. Sun-rays look like 
sharp points. It is said that Older-Brother took the ends of the sun- 
beams and mixed them with something in the water, and put it on the 
rattlesnake’s teeth. So it is a part of the strength of the sun which 
kills a person when the rattlesnake bites. After he put the water on 
the snake’s teeth, they became poisoned; and he announced this to 
the people, and said that the snake was from that time more dangerous, 
and nobody was to pick it up. So from that time on the snake has 
been poisonous. 

After he had made the people, all animals, birds, and so on, they 
began to multiply, and the big things walked over the little things. 
They gathered together and called Older-Brother to come down and 
help them out. So he came down. He gathered them together. He 
left it to the people to decide what they were going to do, how the 
smaller people were to live. Then he divided them off, and told how 
certain people were to live in certain houses. He put them off in 
different places, — some in the mountains, some in trees, and so on. 
They were all told where they were to be to keep out of the way of the 
others. Finally a little Worm said that he was so small, that big 
things stepped on him, and he could not run fast enough to keep out 
of the way. He thought it would be better that, after a thing had 
lived long enough, it died or went to some other place. They did not 
know what ‘‘to die’’ was; but he said it was ‘‘never to be on this 
earth again.”” But the people said that those who had lived long 
enough here were to be put into some other place. Then the question 
was if this other place would not be filled up also. In speaking of 
where this place is, the Indians generally say that it is in the east, under 
the rising sun. After they leave the place where they have lived, 
they are forever singing and dancing in the east. They join hands, 
and the circle gets larger and larger as the new people come; and they 
keep on going around and around, singing and dancing. The sur- 
rounding country contains all things they like to eat, such as cactus- 
fruit and all kinds of game. When they speak of a person about to die, 
they say, “‘ He is going after the cactus-fruit in the east.’”” Sometimes 
they say, ‘‘ He is going to join in the singing.” 

After they had decided that people should die and leave this place 
when they had lived here a long time, there grew up a great many who 
did wonderful things, such as Rain, Wind, and Coyote. There was a 
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wise man in the east who had a fine daughter. Young men from all 
over the country came to see this girl, but she would not marry any 
of them. One of these wise men had a son, and he gave his boy a talk 
before he started out to see the girl. The son staid there with the girl, 
but could not bring her home. But she had a baby, and he took the 
child with him. When he came to his village, he left the baby over 
the hill and went home. He told his father how he had lived with 
the woman, but she would not come home with him; and that she had 
had a little baby, and he had brought it, but left it over the hill. His 
father already knew all this. He told his son to go back and bring the 
baby. The young man went back, and found the baby crying. He 
staid a long time, but would not pick up the baby, and at last went back 
and left it. He thought that if his wife did not like him enough to 
come with him, he would not bring the baby home. He would leave 
it there. So he went home alone. And his father sent him back 
again. When he got there a second time, he saw that the earth all 
around the baby was moist. It was the baby’s tears running down 
and making the earth moist. He looked at that, and thought that it 
was wonderful. He staid there a long time, but could not pick up 
the baby, and went back once more. His father sent him a third 
time; and the third time he arrived, he saw a little stream of water 
running down from where the baby was. And the fourth time he 
went, he saw that the water was coming all around where the baby was. 
It was coming up. And he went back and told his father what he had 
seen. So they went to prepare. The father said that there would be 
a flood that would cover the whole earth. And he told the people 
that the water was going to cover the earth; so the different things 
began to call upon their Older-Brother to save them. 

Older-Brother came down and made a pot out of grease-wood for 
himself. Coyote came and asked him what he was going to do to 
save himself. He told him, if he could make one like that to get 
inside of, it would be all right. So Coyote went to work and made 
one like it. The Humming-Bird asked what he should do to save 
himself. Older-Brother told him to fly up and hang on the heavens. 
So he flew up there. The Woodpecker was told to hang up there also. 
When the water reached the tail of the Woodpecker, he began to cry; 
but the Humming-Bird told him that he need not cry, because he was 
the smaller of the two and he was not crying, and, as Older-Brother 
had said they would be all right, they would be. 

Before Coyote and Older-Brother went into their ‘‘houses,” they 
said, that, according as they came out first, they were to be related 
to each other. After the water went down, Older-Brother came out 
first. Coyote came out later, and went around and looked all over, 
and saw the tracks of little birds. He followed them around to say 
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that he had come out first, so that they might be some relation to him. 
He did not find them, but finally met Older-Brother, and tried to tell 
him that he was to be Older-Brother because he had come out first. 
He told him how many things he had seen already. Of course, Older- 
Brother would not believe him. 

Older-Brother and Coyote walked around, and finally decided to 
make some more people. Coyote was to help. They made them out 
of mud, and put them aside todry. After a certain day, they were to 
come to life. On this day Coyote and Older-Brother went to see them; 
and they had already come to life, and were speaking to one another. 
They were people as we see them now. Then they decided to make 
others. Coyote sat over to one side and made some. He did not 
make them right. He would have one leg or one arm missing. He 
put them away to dry; and after a certain day, they were to speak. 
When the day came that they were to speak, they both went over to 
see them. When Older-Brother saw how they were made, he did not 
wish them to be mixed with his people. He gathered them up and 
threw them over to the other side (in another world) to live by them- 
selves. 

THE UNDECIDED RACE 

There once lived an old woman who had to care for two little boys 
whose father and mother had died and left them to her. In some 
mysterious way the boys grew up, true and obedient to the old woman. 
They followed all the teachings of the old woman. And they were 
well liked by all the people, because they were brave, good hunters, 
and good runners, — things which were required, at that time, of all 
good men. Many girls of marriageable age spoke well of the boys 
in the hearing of the old woman; but the old woman said nothing. 
She thought the boys were too young yet to be married, until one 
day she went for water to the pond. At the pond she found a very 
good-looking girl. The girl took the earthenware jar or olla down 
from the old woman’s head. She filled it with water and set it to one 
side, and said, ‘‘ Remember me, grandmother, when you are to choose 
a wife for one of your boys. And I should be glad if some day I might 
have a chance to come and stay with you to do the work which you 
are now doing.”” The old woman was much pleased with the appear- 
ance of the girl and with what she said, and she told the girl to choose 
one of the boys. But the girl said she could not choose, for she cared 
for one as much as the other; the boys both being good-looking and 
young, and both good hunters and brave. The-old woman said she 
could not decide to which one to give the girl, because she loved one 
as much as the other, and to give the girl to one would offend the other. 
But she said, ‘‘You remain here, and wait for the boys. I will go 
home and tell them to run a race from there to this pond, and whoever 
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wins the race will be the one to marry you.” The girl staid, and the 
old woman went home. She gave her boys a long talk, telling them 
that she was now old, could not do the work, and that she had found a 
fine-looking girl, who spoke well, and whom she liked, and she could 
not decide which one to give her to. This was the only way to decide 
which one was to marry her, as she loved the boys and did not want to 
offend either. The race was already won; for the boy who had fol- 
lowed her teachings best, and had got up each morning and run a 
training-race, would surely be the best runner, and so win. 

So after she said this, she sent them out to run the race. As they 
were both good runners, they staid together until they came within 
sight of the girl. In this race (at the present time) they run, and 
throw a wooden ball with the foot; and the one who places the ball 
across the line (in this case, to where the girl stood) wins, even though 
he may be behind in the race. When they came within sight of the 
girl, the oldest one got ahead a little; but the boy behind, not having 
thrown his ball as far as the other, reached it first, and threw it across 
the line. When the older had got ahead, he had thrown his ball, but 
did not succeed in reaching the girl. Then the younger one threw 
the ball where the girl stood, and she picked it up and hid it in her 
dress. Now, when the boys came up, they quarrelled about who 
had won the race. The older was ahead, but the younger from behind 
had thrown the ball to where the girl was. So they quarrelled. The 
girl was as much puzzled as ever over which one to choose. She said, 
“I will keep this ball until you find out from your grandmother to 
which one I belong, and then I will return the ball.”” So the boys 
went home, and told their grandmother how they came out in the race. 
The grandmother could not decide, either. It was a puzzle. Both 
seemed to have won. The grandmother said, “ Perhaps it is not time 
for either one of you to be married. There are yet many girls as 
good-looking as she is, and perhaps some day we shall find one.”” So 
neither married. 

In those days, when a boy and girl were to be married, a place in 
the house was fixed for them to sleep. The boy must stay there four 
nights before he could take the girl home, or before he could be received 
into the family. If he was to live with the girl’s parents, he would stay 
four nights; and then early in the morning he would go back home, or 
go hunting. But after four nights, he was received into the family, 
or could take the girl home. 

When the girl told her parents what had happened, they made the 
place ready for her. There she slept for four nights, but nobody came. 
The girl still had the ball, as she had said she would keep it until one 
of the boys came, after the grandmother had decided which had won 
the race; but as the old woman could not decide, no one came. And 
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then it happened that in time she found she was going to have a 
child. 

When the old woman heard about this, she went to the place to see 
if the child would in any way resemble one of her boys, so that she 
could give the girl to one. But when the child was born, she saw, 
that, while in all other respects it looked like a man, its fingers and 
toes were long claws, more like those of a wildcat or some other animal. 

The girl and her parents raised the child. When it got so that it 
could play with other children, it used to make them cry by scratching 
them, and there were many quarrels between the mother of the strange 
child and other women. The child grew worse and worse as it grew 
older, until one night, at one of the gatherings which the people had 
in those times, under the direction of an old man called the “‘smoke- 
keeper,’’ to decide questions of importance, the men said that this 
thing of scratching the children was getting so bad that it seemed that 
in a very short time there would be trouble, because the child had 
grown now. In some way they must rid themselves of it. Then 
the old man, the father of the girl, told his daughter to take the child 
away. If it were left there, in a very short time it would be killed, 
anyhow. 

So one night the young woman led the boy straight south. In the 
morning they came to the edge of the open desert. But she kept on 
going and going, until by noon they were in the middle of the desert. 
There she saw the heat-waves rising from the ground; and she stopped, 
and said, ‘‘My boy, you see the heat-waves. Beyond that is where 
your father lives.” She told him that this waving was the strength of 
his father. His father lay and breathed. This was his breath. ‘“ Be- 
yond that you will find him,” she said. ‘Go and see him. And if 
any time you wish to see me, you know where lam. But it is danger- 
ous for you to live with me any longer.”” And there she left the boy, 
telling him to go beyond the wave of heat and find his father. 

The boy went, and the waving of heat kept on ahead of him the same 
distance. Late in the day he came to the south end of the desert. 
There he could not see the waves any more, so he looked back and saw 
them behind him. Then he turned around and went back, thinking he 
had passed the place; but he could not find his father. 

As he had come one way and did not find his father, he thought he 
would go another way. To one side of this plain there is a little 
mountain rising directly from the level country. He came to this 
mountain after sundown, and went up. He found a great cave.! 
After four turns he came to a little round place, something like a house. 
At the back of this cave he found a little fireplace; and to one side, a 
little hole used for pounding mesquite-beans. As he saw these things, 

! This cave is still to be found as described. 
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he thought this must be the place where his father lived, though his 
father was not there. Every morning after that, he used to go out; 
and he would see the waving of heat over at one side. Because his 
mother had told him that that was the strength of his father, and 
beyond that he could find his father, he used to follow the thing around, 
but never found his father. But because he always saw this thing 
about the place, he thought his father must be there, and staid there 
every night. 

Where this mountain is, there is a village, — about five miles away 
from where the boy lived. The story was told in this village that 
something had been taking away the children. In time it was found 
out that something that lived up in the mountain came down at night 
and took the children away. That was the way the boy was living. 
He was a cannibal. He lived on human flesh. Exaggerated stories 
were told, to the effect that in the cave was a big hole in which the 
children were placed by this thing, and mashed. The people finally 
decided to find out what this was that was carrying away the children. 
So they called up the medicine-men. They sang four nights. On the 
fourth night, in the evening, they said that this thing, whatever it was, 
that was taking away their children, was nothing like an animal that 
did not understand, but it was one of their own people, and could be, 
if they wished, brought down to the village. So they sent somebody 
there to bring him down. A young man was sent, with instructions to 
tell this person that they were having a good time, and he, being im- 
portant, was asked to come and take part and give them some of his 
songs, this being the custom when visitors came from other villages. 

So, when they brought him down that night, they gave him some- 
thing to smoke to make him sleep. As the pipe was passed from one to 
another of the old people, they only pretended to smoke it; but when 
it came to him, he really smoked, not knowing what it was. So he 
fell asleep in this gathering, and they picked him up and carried him 
back to the cave. They piled up wood in the four turns, and set it on 
fire. When this began to burn, he woke up. He ran from one side 
of the cave to the other, and jumped up and bumped his head against 
the top. He shook the cave so hard, that they were afraid he would 
come out; and they called on the ‘“ Older-Brother” (Great Spirit) to 
help them. So Older-Brother came and put his foot on top of the 
cave, and held it down until the monster died. The footprint of 
Older-Brother is still said to be seen on the top of the cave, and there is 
a crack in the cave supposed to have been made at that time. 


STORY OF THE WIND AND RAIN 


In a village where there were a great many people who re power to 
do wonderful things, there lived a certain wise man. This man was 
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different from the people who had the great powers. He was only 
wise in understanding things. He had a very beautiful daughter. He 
brought up this girl to what he thought was a perfect woman. She 
would never laugh at foolish things; but she had great power to make 
other people laugh. She would make other people laugh at foolish 
things she would say, to see how small their minds were. 

So this man said that the girl could marry if she found anybody that 
would please her. Formerly girls married to please their parents, but 
this girl could marry the one that pleased her the most. In order that 
she might decide whom to marry, different ones would come to her. 
She would talk to them and tell them little foolish things, and they 
would laugh, and so they lost their chance. She did not want them. 
She wanted to find somebody that would please her so much that she 
could laugh. 

A Whip-poor-will came to see her. He was very good-looking. He 
came on the strength of his good looks, thinking they would please her. 
But that was not what she was looking for. She started to tell him 
something, and he began to laugh. When he laughed, his mouth went 
far back, as it is now, and never got any smaller; and he became 
ashamed of himself and went away. 

Coyote came to see the girl, and tried to make her laugh at a few 
silly things he had to say, but was unsuccessful. And so many others 
failed in the same way. 

A group of young men in the village were talking of these things 
one day when the girl came by. Whirlwind was one of the great men 
of the village. These young men called upon him to do something 
as the girl came by. She came out of the house. The wind began 
to blow; and before realizing it, she knew it was the Whirlwind coming 
towards her; and he came right where she was, and twisted her clothes, 
and she was exposed to the young men. That was what they wanted 
when they had called on Whirlwind. The girl cried, and went back 
to the house. Her father got angry at this. He knew that it was 
done by the Whirlwind. Whirlwind was told to leave the village. 

Rain was a good friend to Whirlwind. Rain was blind; and wherever 
Whirlwind went, he had to lead his friend. So when the old man 
became angry, and said that Whirlwind had to leave the village, 
Whirlwind left the village and took his friend with him. Where he 
went, nobody knew. He was gone four years. During that time 
there was no rain, and there was no wind. And they gathered to- 
gether, and called upon different animals to help them find the rain 
and the wind. They called upon Coyote; and he went around the 
villages, nosing along, smelling the different roads and paths and trails 
all about the villages and mountains. In four days he returned home, 
and: said he could not find the rain and the wind. They called upon 
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the Buzzard; and he flew around over the mountains, looking all 
over, and in four days he returned home, but he could not find the 
rain and the wind. They called upon the Bear. He went over the 
mountains, turning over great heavy things, such as logs and rocks, 
and went into caves and different places. In four days he returned 
home without finding the rain and the wind. 

They called upon a certain little Bird, a little larger than the hum- 
ming-bird, but without its long tail and bill. As this little Bird started 
out of the village, he took a stick and tied one of his down-feathers to it. 
As he flew into the first of the bushes, he held out this little stick 
everywhere he went. He would look at the down as it hung on the 
stick, and it did not move. And everywhere he flew, he carried this 
little stick; and the down hung there and wouldn’t move. One day, 
somewhere in the east, he put out this little stick, and he saw the 
down begin to move a little. He flew around here and there, and 
finally he saw which way this down began to move, and he knew from 
where the wind was coming. He alighted at a place where there were 
green grass and flowers and trees, and a little stream of running water. 
He followed this little stream of water, and came toa big cave. There 
was a little bit of a fire; and on one side was the Rain, and on the 
other side was the Whirlwind. They were both asleep. He took one 
of the coals and put it on Rain’s back. The coal sizzled and went 
out. He took another one and put it on his back, and again it 
sizzled and went out. He did this four times. The fourth time Rain 
woke up. 

The little Bird told him that for these four years the people had had 
no rain and no wind. There was no food and no water, and they 
wanted him to return. Rain told him that he could not return unless 
his friend went along with him. So he had to wake up Whirlwind. 
Whirlwind said that although they sent him away, if they now wished 
to have him back as one of his people, he would return. The little 
Bird went back. 

It was after four years he returned. He told them that in the east 


‘there was a most beautiful spot, where they had green grass and flowers, 


and all kinds of little springs, and that there he had found Rain and 
Whirlwind. But they both thought themselves so important that 
they would not return. The people had to send again. They had 
to call for them four times; and the fourth time Rain and Whirlwind 
said, ‘All right, we will come along.’’ Then they started out. On 
the fourth day the wind began to blow and blow. Thus it was on 
the first day after they started out. It came closer and closer; and 
on the fourth day the wind was there, and there was a great wind- 
storm with dust. After this wind had passed, there came the rain; 
and it rained and rained and rained. They went all over the country, 
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and then they returned home. After this, whenever the people wished 
rain, they had to call on these two, and they would come at certain 
times. Whenever Whirlwind came, he had to lead his friend along, 
because Rain was blind and he had to follow. 
They say there used to be more rain in Arizona, because they do not 
call on the rain any more. 
San FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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BULU TALES FROM KAMERUN, WEST AFRICA 
BY ADOLPH N. KRUG 


1. ““AS YOU CONTEST IN WRESTLING, REMEMBER THE RIVER YOM” 


Once upon a time there lived a youth who surpassed everybody in 
wrestling; so that, as often as he wrestled, he threw people down. 
They usually went to wrestling-matches across the river Yom. As 
thus they went to a wrestling-match again on a certain day, the youth 
repeatedly threw many people in wrestling. It was their custom, 
when they went to wrestling-matches, not to tarry very long, because 
the river Yom very often rose in flood. 

As thus they went again, they and other people with them, the 
youth wrestled, and kept on wrestling and throwing people down in 
the contest, but never once did he remember that the river Yom might 
rise in flood. Therefore his brother kept calling to him repeatedly 
through a trumpet, “‘As you contest in wrestling, remember the river 
Yom.” 

At that time he again threw a man so that the man broke his leg. 
Immediately the wrestling-match broke up, and they fled with all 
possible speed, but they found that the river Yom was in flood. The 
people pursued them, and came upon them and slew them. 

This story is true to real life, therefore the people have narrated it. 


2. THE TORTOISE AND THE ELEPHANT 


Once upon a time the Tortoise and the Elephant went on a journey, 
and they said one to the other, “Let us go and visit Zambe, the son 
of Mebe’e!” 

Thereupon they started on their journey; and when they came to 
a river, they stopped and took a bath. When they had finished 
taking a bath, the Tortoise began, and said to the Elephant, ‘“‘Come, 
my friend, we will take new names for ourselves!’’ When the Elephant 
therefore asked him, ‘‘ What names shall we take?’’ the Tortoise began, 
and said, ‘‘My name is ‘Guests, go to the house;’’ but the Elephant 
was named ‘‘Guests, remain seated.’’ After this the Tortoise said, 
““Now we have finished taking new names for ourselves, therefore we 
will do after this manner: when we have arrived in town, and you 
hear the people call, ‘Guests, go to the house,’ then they are calling 
me, the Tortoise; but if you hear them call, ‘Guests, remain pee, F 
then they are calling the Elephant.” 

When they had thus finished taking new names, they left the river- 
crossing, and came to the village. Zambe, the son of Mebe’e, was 
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greatly surprised, and said, ‘‘Great guests have come to my village.” 
So he killed a fowl and gave it to a woman to cook, and the woman 
prepared and cooked it. After this Zambe called a boy, and said to 
him, ‘‘Go and call my guests from the palaver-house.”” The boy 
accordingly went to the palaver-house, and called out, ‘Guests, go to 
the house!’’ The Tortoise thereupon quickly arose, saying, “They 
have called me by my name;” and he said to his children, ‘‘ Let us go to 
the house!’’ So the Tortoise and his children went to the house; and 
they ate the fowl, and saved for the Elephant and his children only a 
piece of the breast. 

Thereupon said Zambe, the son of Mebe’e, “‘ Perhaps the Elephant 


despised the fowl;” so he killed a dog and had it cooked, and said to 


the boy, ‘‘Go and call my guests from the palaver-house.’”’ The boy 
therefore went to the palaver-house and called out, ‘Guests, go to 
the house!’’ So the Tortoise again said, “It is I they are calling;” 
and he and his children went in and ate the dog, but they kept for the 
Elephant and his children only a small piece of the dog. 

After this Zambe, the son of Mebe’e, killed a sheep and had it 
prepared also. Then he said again to the boy, ‘Go and call my 
guests from the palaver-house.”’ The boy therefore went to the palaver- 
house and called out, ‘Guests, go to the house!’”” The Tortoise 
therefore said again, “It is my name they have called;” so the 
Tortoise and his children went to the house, and they ate all of the 
sheep, keeping for the Elephant and his children only a piece of a leg. 

When the next morning had dawned, the Elephant and the Tor- 
toise said one to the other, ‘‘Now we will go home.’”’ Thereupon 
Zambe, the son of Mebe’e, took a staff in his hand, and said to the 
Elephant, ‘‘On the day you arrived here I killed a fowl, but you did 
not eat of it; after that I killed a dog, but you did not eat of it, either; 
so at last I killed a sheep, but never a bite did you eat of it, either; 
therefore I want to ask you, what is it you desire that I should now 
kill for you?” 

To this the Elephant replied, and said, ‘I did not eat, not because 
there was too little food, but because we took new names when we 
came to this town. Therefore I did in this manner: the name of the 
Tortoise is ‘Guests, go to the house;’ and the Tortoise always went, 
because you always called his name, ‘Guests, go to the house.’ I did 
not go because I did not hear you call ‘Guests, remain seated.’ If, 
however, you had called me in that manner, I certainly should have 
gone.” 

Therefore the people said to the Elephant, ‘‘ You are certainly u 
great big blockhead. Will any one with any sense ever take such a 
name for himself?”’ 

Thus did the Tortoise deceive the Elephant. 
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3. A YOUTH AND HIS FATHER-IN-LAW 


Once upon a time a youth and his father-in-law went out to cut 
gardens, and a porcupine got under the blanket of the youth; so he 
caught it, and called to his father-in-law, ‘‘I am holding on to two 
things!’’ and his father-in-law said, ‘‘Let one of the two go!’’ So 
the youth foolishly let the porcupine go, but he held on to the cloth. 
Again, as they went and cleared a garden-patch, a rat jumped up, and 
the youth caught it; and again he said to his father-in-law, ‘‘I am 
holding on to two things!” and the father-in-law replied, as before, 
“‘Let one of the two go!”” Then the youth again released the rat, but 
held on to the cloth. 

Therefore the people said to him, ‘‘ Young man, you excel in being 
a fool, because you have let go two animals which you had caught. 
You and your father-in-law were in the woods alone, — he a man and 
you a man, — because men among themselves do not feel much shame 
when they are in the woods alone. Therefore the people said, ‘‘ This 
person is certainly a fool, for he released two animals at the same time.” 
Thus they said of him, ‘‘ This boy is surely a blockhead.” 

Thereupon the boy said, “If I have done very foolishly, I will not 
be able to do such a thing again.” He said this, for he felt ashamed 
when his father-in-law asked him, “O my son-in-law! will a man 
indeed do such a thing as you have done?” 


4. THE SON OF A MAN AND THE SON OF A GHOST 


Once upon a time the son of a man and the son of a ghost dug 
pitfalls in the forest. So the son of the ghost said to the son of the man, 
““You select now the share of the animals which you will always take.” 
Therefore the man said, ‘I will always take the male animals.’’ The 
ghost said to him, ‘‘Choose now a good thing, so that you will have 
it always.”” Thereupon said the man to the ghost, ‘‘Choose now the 
portion which you will have to eat all the time.’’ So the ghost said, 
‘“*T will eat the females of all the animals, all that we shall catch; but 
you, the son of a man, you will eat all of the male animals.’’ Then 
said the man to the ghost, “‘ You can also eat of the males;’’ but the 
ghost said, ‘‘ No, I will not eat them, because it is forbidden to us 
ghosts to eat of male animals.”’ 

When two nights had passed, they went out to visit the traps, and 
they found that ten animals had been killed in the pitfalls. So the 
ghost said to the man, ‘‘ You take all of them!”” So he took them all. 
Then they went home. On another day they went to visit the traps, 
and they found a buffalo and an elephant standing in the pits; and 
these also were males, both of them. And again the man took them 
all. The man said, however, to the ghost, ‘Come, you may take 
one of the tusks;” but the ghost said, ‘‘ No, for it is forbidden to us 
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ghosts to take ivory of a male animal, lest we die." So the man took 
the whole elephant, and carried the meat to his town. 

But the wife of the man had forgotten the broken cutlass at the 
place where they had cut up the elephant. When the ghost saw the 
woman coming, he threw the broken cutlass into the pit for her. So 
he said to the wife of the man, ‘“‘Go down into the pit and get your 
cutlass.’’ So the woman descended into the pit; and she said to the 
ghost, ‘‘ Help me up out of the pit!” 

When the man saw that his wife did not speedily return, he followed 
after her, and found the ghost standing beside the pit. Then he 
asked him, ‘‘ Where is my wife?” and the ghost replied, “‘She is down 
there in the pit.” The man, in turn, said, ‘‘Help her up out of the 
pit!’’ but the ghost replied, ‘‘No, I will not help her up, because I 
said I would not eat any male animals killed in these pits, but the 
females. At the present time there is a female down in the pit; there 
is nothing else for me to do but to take her.” To this the man replied, 
“But she is my wife!’’ but the ghost said, “It is forbidden that a 
female animal, once it is caught in a pit the ghosts have dug, be released 
again, but the ghosts themselves must take it.” 

Upon this the man became angry, and broke off a club with which to 
strike the ghost; but the ghost suddenly went down into the pit, and 
took the woman, and they disappeared down there in the pit; and 
he was never seen anywhere again, but in the streets of his father’s 
village. 

Thus the man lost his wife. 


5. THE TWO HUNCHBACKS 


Once upon a time there was a man who was a hunchback; and when 
he went a-courting, he saw a woman who was also a hunchback, even 
as he himself. So he said to the woman, ‘I wish to marry you, because 
you are a hunchback, even as I myself: therefore I wish to marry you.” 
The woman assented, and they were married. 

But the man happened to hear of a person who had the power to 
heal hunchbacks, so he arose to go to this man. As he was journeying 
on the road, he came upon a very old man, and he gave him some food ; 
although he was offensive and ugly and dirty, nevertheless he gave 
him of his food. Thereupon the very old man said to him, “My 
young man, when you have reached the town, and they cook food for 
you, and take it to a house that is old and tumble-down, do not object, 
but go and eat there.’’ And the man did after this fashion. 

When he had reached the town, they cooked food for him, and took 
it to a bad-looking house; but he also went, and entered the house and 
began to eat the food. Suddenly he noticed a very old man lying there, 
and he took part of his food and gave it to the old man. The old man 
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asked him, ‘‘Who instructed you in this matter?’’ and he answered, 
“I myself.’’ Thereupon said the old man to him, “This very night, 
if they come and ask you, ‘Which do you prefer, — a fetish covered 
with the skin of the genet, or a fetish covered with the skin of the 
civet-cat?’ you reply, ‘I prefer a fetish covered with the skin of the 
genet;’ and if they ask you again, ‘Which do you prefer to be, — 
straight as an arrow or bent over?’ you answer, ‘Straight as an arrow.’” 
When night had come, they showed him a house in which he was to 
sleep. During the night, when they came to ask him all these ques- 
tions, just as the old man had instructed him, he answered rightly; 
and thus he was healed, because he did not disdain the evil things 
he met at the beginning. Thus did he return to his own town, a man 
healed completely. 

When his wife saw this, she was very much grieved, because she 
and her husband had both been hunchbacks, but now her husband 
was a well man. So the woman jumped up quickly and started to go; 
but her husband called out to her, and said, ‘‘Wait a moment! I will 
instruct you as to what you should do.’’ But she replied, ‘‘No, 
indeed! Did you tell me at all, or say good-by, when you went 
away?"’ Thus did she go in great haste; and when she came upon 
the old man lying by the roadside, she spit on the ground, and said, 
“What a horrid old thing this is!’’ And the old man, in turn, said, 
“My youthful maiden, go on to where you wish to go.” The woman 
also said to him, “‘I see that you wish to offer me insult with your 
talk.’’ Thus did she leave him lying there, and went on her journey. 

When she had come to the town, they cooked food for her, and 
they took the food to the house where the old man was staying. So 
she said, in her pride, “‘Am I, indeed, of no account, that they take 
food for me to such a horrible place?’’ The people said to her, ‘‘We 
knew of no better place where you could have gone to eat food.” 
And the woman ate all the food herself; never a bite did she give to 
the very old man. When night came. they showed her a house to 
sleep in. When they came during the night, and asked her, “‘ Which 
do you prefer to be, — straight as an arrow or bent over?”’ she replied, 
“Bent over.’” And when they asked her again, ‘‘ Which do you prefer, 
—a fetish covered with the skin of the genet, or one covered with the 
skin of the civet-cat?”’ she replied, ‘‘A fetish covered with the skin of 
the civet-cat.’"’ Thereupon the hunch on her back became even worse 
than the one she had previously borne. 

When she returned home to her husband, he said to her, ‘I will 
never live in marriage with you again.’’ Thus did the woman go 
from bad to worse, because she had no pity on people in distress, 
but lifted herself up in pride; and thus it was that she saw all this 


trouble. 
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Upon whom rests the blame of this affair? Is it upon the woman 
herself, or her husband? Thus did this woman go from bad to worse. 


6. HOW ZAMBE! CREATED MAN, THE CHIMPANZEE, AND THE GORILLA 


Some people have believed that Zambe, the son of Mebe’e, created 
the man Zambe, the chimpanzee Zambe, the gorilla Zambe, and the 
elephant Zambe. One man was black, the other one white. He gave 
unto them, moreover, fire and cutlasses and hoes and axes and water. 
After this they stirred up the fire; and when the white man came and 
sat by the fire, when he looked into the fire, the smoke came into his ~ 
eyes, so that the tears came. Therefore he arose and went away from 
the fire. The only thing which the white man treasured was the 
book which he held in his hand. 

The chimpanzee saw a cluster of mvut-fruit ripening on a tree 
standing in the unplanted border of a clearing; so he threw away all 
he had, and went and ate the fruit of the mvut-tree. He and the 
gorilla Zambe did in this manner. 

The black man stirred up the fire around the standing stump of an 
adum-tree, but he neglected the book. 

The elephant also had enough things, but he did not remember one 
of them. 

When Zambe, the son of Mebe’e, came, he called them together and 
asked them, “All the things which I left in your possession, where are 
they?’’ The Chimpanzee made answer, and said, “My things I left 
where I ate the fruit of the mvut-tree.”” So he said to him, ‘“‘Go and 
fetch them!’’ When, however, the chimpanzee came to the place 
where he had left them, he found not a single one of them there. 
Therefore Zambe, the son of Mebe’e, became angry with him, and 
said to him, ‘‘ You are a fool.”” And he dipped his hands into a pool 
of water, and sprinkled hair all over the body of the chimpanzee; he 
gave him also large teeth in his mouth, and said to him, moreover, 
‘You will always live in the forests.’"”’ The same he said to the gorilla: 
“You and the chimpanzee will be alike.” 

After this he also asked the black man, ‘‘Where is your book?” 
and he replied, ‘I threw it away.”” Zambe therefore said to him, 
“You will be left without knowledge, because you threw away the 
book.’’ Moreover, Zambe, the son of Mebe’e, said to him, “ You will 
go to a man and ask of him a wife in return for goods, you will also 
work for him.’ He also said again to the black man, “‘ You will be 
always tending the fire, for it is the one thing you especially looked 
after.’ Thereupon said Zambe to the white man, “In all the days to 
come you will never put away the book, because you did look after 
the book which I gave you; therefore you will be a man of under- 
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standing, because you cared for a real thing.’’ He said to him also, 
“You will always live without fire, for you cared but little for the fire.” 

Thus it is that the chimpanzees and gorillas and elephants went 
to the forest to live; and they always cry and howl, because Zambe, 
the son of Mebe’e, gave them a curse because they did not keep the 
things he had given them to keep. 

Therefore we now perceive that the white men are men of under- 
standing, but the black people are ignorant; moreover, also the black 
men go and serve them; the black people also warm themselves at the 
fire. 

7. THE LITTLE SQUIRREL AND THE VIPER 

Once upon a time the Squirrel and the Viper lived in friendship. 
The Viper said to the Squirrel, ‘‘Come and let us live together in one 
nest!’’ But the Squirrel said, “I am afraid of you, lest you do me 
harm.”’ But the Viper replied, “‘ No, I will do you no harm.” 

So they lived together in the same nest. 

When two days had passed, the Squirrel gave birth to children, 
and she went out to hunt food for them; but the Viper staid in the 
nest, and she ate all the children of the Squirrel, never leaving even 
one of them. 

When we hear the call of the Squirrel, it always says, ‘‘Is the Viper 
really a friend of mine?’ It is always saying, ‘‘Is this really a friend 
of mine, is this really a friend of mine?” 

Therefore one man should not deceive another. 


8. THE DOG AND THE CHIMPANZEE 


Once upon a time a Dog and a Chimpanzee went on a journey 
together, going from town to town. They said one to the other, “‘We 
ought to make an agreement with each other as we go on this journey.” 
So the Dog said to the Chimpanzee, ‘‘ As we go on this journey, if the 
people give us food in which there is any meat, do not throw any bones 
on the ground, but eat them all up.” The Chimpanzee said also to 
the Dog, ‘‘ You also, as we go on this journey, when the day dawns, 
you quickly give me my loin-cloth.”’ 

Soon after this they came to a town, and they slept there one night. 
The second evening the people killed a fowl for them; and when they 
were eating, the Chimpanzee threw a bone to the ground, so the Dog 
arose and ate it. Therefore all the people laughed at the Dog. On 
the third night, as the day was dawning, the Chimpanzee said to the 
Dog, ‘Give me the loin-cloth which I always wear;’’ but the Dog 
refused to do so, and took the cloth and threw it away to the dung-heap. 
When the Chimpanzee appeared outside, all the people saw him naked, 
and they all laughed at him. 

The lesson to be drawn from this story is this: a friend should not 
deceive his friend, for he will also do likewise. 
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9. THE TWO BROTHERS 


There were two men born of the same mother. One was the 
older, the other the younger son. The older one was a foolish fellow, 
but the younger one was a real man. The father loved the younger 
son very much. So the father said unto them, “I have begotten you, 
my sons, but I have no riches for you. If you seek riches, go to the 
crest of yonder hill: you will see something there.” 

So the younger son started to go; and he saw an old man on the 
path, with many scales of the itch on his skin, who also had but little 
fire-wood. So the boy went out and cut fire-wood for him; and the 
old man gave him thanks, and asked him, ‘‘Where are you going?” 
and he replied, ‘“‘I am going to hunt for riches.’”” So the old man 
replied, and said to the youth, “As you go now, if you see in that place 
a large man, do not stand in front of him, but behind him, and say 
unto him, ‘‘I wish to get riches.” 

Thereupon the boy went and did as the old man had instructed 
him. The large man therefore gave him a small ivory tusk, and said 
to him, ‘‘If you want anything, strike upon the ground with this small 
ivory tusk once: do not strike twice, but once only.” 

The boy did in this manner, and he became very rich. 

The older son went also; but he blundered, for he ill-treated the 
old man, and showed no mercy to him; he also stood in front of the 
man, therefore he did not instruct him as to what he should do. 

Thus he failed to obtain any riches, because he was not prudent. 


10. THE STORY OF THE FOOL 


Once upon a time many people went out to make war and raids, 
and they took many people as prisoners. One man among them, 
however, was a fool. His brothers caught many prisoners, but the 
one born a fool caught as his only prisoner only a cockroach. His 
brothers, who had taken many prisoners, said unto him, “‘Show unto us 
the prisoner you have taken;”’ but he said to them, “I have him over 
yonder.”’ Again his brothers said to him the second time, “Show 
unto us the prisoner you have taken:” therefore he answered them, 
and said, ‘‘ You begin, and show me first the prisoners you have taken.” 
So they showed him the prisoners they had taken: thereupon he also 
showed them the thing he had taken. Therefore they made fun of 
him; but he replied, ‘‘I have the things that belong to me, the fool.” 

When they had reached home again, he released his prisoner. Then 
a fowl came and picked it up: so he asked the owner of the fowl, ‘‘What 
shall I do?”” Thereupon the man who owned the fowl said, “You 
take the fowl.’’ So he took the fowl, and kept it in the street of the 
village. After that a civet-cat came and caught the fowl, therefore he 
killed the cat and threw the corpse into the yard. Thereupon a leopard 
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came and stole the body of the civet-cat, and he followed the leopard 
and killed it and stretched the skin on a drum. 

After this a man who had just taken to himself a wife came to him 
to borrow hisdrum. The man who had married a wife kept on asking 
him for the drum; so finally the fool consented, and gave him the drum, 
and said to him, “Do not tear the skin of my drum.”” Then the man 
had a marriage-dance, and the drum of the fool split open; so the fool 
said to him, ‘‘Give me back my drum.”’ Therefore the man gave him 
a woman. 

Thus the fool himself had a marriage-dance, and he begat many 
children, and he became a real man because of the cockroach he had 
caught in war. He gave his daughters in marriage, and became a 
rich man. 

II. THE TORTOISE AND THE MONKEY 

Once upon a time the Tortoise and the Monkey lived in friendship. 
So the Tortoise went to the village of the Monkey; and therefore 
the Monkey killed a fowl, and said to his wife, ‘Cook this fowl 
for the Tortoise.” The woman therefore cooked the fowl. A little 
later the husband came and asked his wife, ‘‘ Have you finished cooking 
the food?” and the woman replied, ‘‘ Yes.’’ Thereupon the Monkey 
said again to his wife,‘‘ Put the food on the loft over the fire, thus the — 
Tortoise will not be able to eat this food.”” They accordingly did 
in this manner. 

After this the Monkey said to the Tortoise, ‘‘Go to the house and 
eat the food.’’ So the Tortoise went to the house, and found the food 
on the loft over the fire; and he wore himself out trying to get at the 
food, for he could not climb up to the loft. Therefore he gave up in 
disgust, and said to the Monkey, ‘“‘I am going home now;” and the 
Monkey replied, ‘All right, go ahead!’” Then said the Tortoise to 
the Monkey, ‘‘Come over the day after to-morrow and see me.” 

The Monkey came, therefore, to visit the Tortoise. The Tortoise 
also had food cooked for the Monkey, and said to him, ‘‘It is like this 
with my food: when you wish to eat of it, you will first have to wash 
your hands real clean and white.’’ So the Monkey said, ‘‘Give me 
some water;’’ and they brought him a crock of water and gave it to 
him. Then the Monkey began to wash his hands; and he washed and 
washed, and kept on washing, but they would not rub clean, but 
remained as black as ever. Therefore he gave up in disgust, and said 
to the Tortoise, ‘‘I am going home now;” and the Tortoise replied, 
““Go ahead!’’ So he went home to his village. 

When they talked this palaver, the Monkey was judged to be at 
fault. Thereupon the Tortoise said to the Monkey, ‘‘ You troubled 
me when you put the food for me on the loft over the fire: therefore I 
also said to you, ‘Wash your hands clean,’ for I knew very well that 
your hands could never be white.” 
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12. THE TORTOISE AND THE LEOPARD (first version) 


Once upon a time the Tortoise and the Leopard lived in the same 
town. The Tortoise spoke up, and said, “I am able to do in this 
fashion: they may cut my head off, but I can put it on again.” There- 
upon the Leopard spoke up, and said, ‘If you can cut your head off, 
I can do it also.” So the Tortoise, in turn, replied to the Leopard, 
“T know that you surpass me only in fierceness, but I surpass you in 
shrewdness.” The Leopard again said, ‘‘What thing is there that you 
can do that I could not do?”” Thereupon said the Tortoise to the 
Leopard, ‘‘Call all the animals to come together here two days from 
now.” After that the Leopard went home. 

Two days later the Leopard called together all the animals, and 
they went to the village of the Tortoise. So the Tortoise sent his 
children out, and said to them, ‘‘Go and find a lizard for me.” Then 
the children of the Tortoise went and hunted for a lizard; and as they 
hunted, they found one; and they came home and gave the lizard to 
the Tortoise. The Tortoise took the lizard and cut off its head, and 
said to his children, ‘‘Go and stick up the head of the lizard in the 
street.”’ After this he said to his children, ‘‘When all the animals are 
dancing, this head will be exposed in the street; but when the dance is 
about half through, you bring back the head of the lizard, and’ say, 
‘We are taking the head back to the Tortoise, and he will put it on 
again.’”” Thus did the children of the Tortoise. When the animals 
saw the head of the lizard, they said, ‘This is really the head of the 
lizard; so they really meant it when they said that the Tortoise would 
cut his head off.’”’ Then they danced again; and when the dance was 
about half through, the children of the Tortoise came and took the 
head of the lizard, and said, ‘‘We are taking the head back to the 
Tortoise, so that he can put it on again.’’ So they went to where the 
Tortoise was in the house, and the Tortoise threw the head of the 
lizard away. Then the Tortoise went out and saw the animals; and 
the animals also saw the Tortoise, that he had cut his head off and still 
lived again, so that they greatly wondered, and said, ‘‘The Tortoise 
has surely surpassed all others. Can any one, indeed, cut off his 
head and yet live again?” 

Thereupon said the Leopard to all the animals, “‘To-morrow you all 
come again, and you will see what I also will do.”” Then said the 
Tortoise to them, ‘‘As you go away, remember, the head of a tortoise 
resembles the head of a lizard, but the head of a leopard resembles 
the head of a fox.”” After that the Leopard went to his town. 


13. THE TORTOISE AND THE LEOPARD (second version) 


Once upon a time the Tortoise and the Leopard lived in a town, 
and they had a dispute. The Tortoise said, ‘I am able, though they 
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bury me in a grave, to rise again.” Thereupon the Leopard dug a 
large pit, which was very deep in the ground; and when the Leopard 
had finished digging it, he took the Tortoise and threw him down into 
the pit. After that he filled up the pit and returned home to his town. 

The Tortoise staid for some little time down there in the pit, when 
suddenly a rat came along, which was burrowing a hole; and he came 
to where the Tortoise was in the bottom of the pit. In this way the 
Tortoise escaped from the pit, and went home to his town. 

Therefore the Leopard marvelled, and asked the Tortoise, ‘‘ Where 
did you get out of the pit?’”” Thereupon the Leopard also said to the 
Tortoise, ‘Come on, now! let us go, and you put me also into the 
grave."’ So the Tortoise also dug a pit, but it was shallow; and the 
Tortoise threw the Leopard into the pit, and filled it up and went home. 
When night came, the Leopard called out in anguish and fear, and 
said, ‘‘Let them come now and take me out of this pit!’” So the 
people came and took him out of the pit. 

Thus do we see that the Leopard is certainly a fool, because In 
every instance where the Tortoise tempted him, he easily fell into 
the trap. 

Thus do we see that the Leopard is foolish, and has no prudence. 


14. THE TORTOISE AND THE LEOPARD QUARREL ABOUT THEIR VILLAGES 


Once upon a time there lived a Tortoise and a Leopard. The 
Tortoise built a town by the name of Minte’ebo. This town produced 
food in abundance, but in the town of the Leopard there was not even 
as much as an unripe plantain. Then said the Leopard, “I will go and 
rob the Tortoise of his town.”’ So he called his children, and said unto 
them, “Let us leave this town of Nkéle Melen (‘hill of the palms’)!” 
And they went away from there. Then said the Tortoise, ‘I will kill 
the Leopard yet, and that before very long, too.”” So the Tortoise and 
his children went from there to live in another town, which was also 
called Minte’ebo. This town also produced food in abundance; but 
into the town of the Leopard again there came a famine, so that there 
was not the least bit of food there for them to eat. 

Then said the Leopard, ‘‘Come on, cnildren! Let us go and again rob 
the Tortoise of his town, to which he has gone to live, at Minte’ebo!”’ 
Thereupon they left the town, and came upon the Tortoise living 
at Minte’ebo; and the Leopard spoke up, and said, ‘‘Hurry up, now, 
and move from the village-site of my father!’’ Then said the children 
of the Tortoise to the Tortoise, “You are afraid of the Leopard 
because he has robbed you of your towns.”” But the Tortoise replied, 
“‘No, my children, you just let me alone! I will kill the Leopard yet, 
and that before very long, too.’’ So they went away from Minte’ebo; 
but the Leopard came and settled there, and lived there. Then the 
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Tortoise went to live at another place, called Memvutu Si. In this 
town also food was again very plentiful, as it had been in the other 
towns in which they had begun to live. 

But a famine came again upon the Leopard: so he said to his children, 
“Up, now, and let us go and rob the Tortoise again of his town, to 
which he has gone to live!’’ So they left Minte’ebo and went and 
found the Tortoise living at Memvutu Si. The Leopard said, ‘“ Move 
out from my father’s village-site! When my father died, they buried 
him in this little palaver-house.’’ But the Tortoise replied, “‘ No, but 
let us go and settle this dispute about these towns; but we will not 
argue the case upon the earth, but before the spirits."" Then the 
Tortoise said, ‘Come to-morrow morning.” 

When the Tortoise was alone, he called his oldest son, and said to 
him, “‘Go and call all the Tortoises in this forest, and put them into the 
bottom of this pit here.” When they dug the pit, they dug also a 
little hole off to one side, about the middle of the pit. 

When the next morning had dawned, the Leopard and his children 
came. Then the Tortoise said, ‘‘Come, now, and see how I go down 
to the spirits!’’ And he took a bundle of spears and his pouch, and 
put a red cap on his head, and went down into the grave, into the space 
off to one side of the grave. Then said the Tortoise, ‘‘Come hither!” 
and Ekot6 Kulu came and stood beside the grave, and they filled up the 
grave. 

Thereupon the oldest son of the Tortoise, whose name was Ekot6 
Kulu, said, ‘‘My father and the Leopard are disputing over their 
towns: my father lived first at Minte’ebo, again at Minte’ebo, and last 
at Memvutu Si; but the Leopard came and said, ‘These are the 
village-sites of my father.’ This is the dispute they are to settle 
to-day. If the Leopard is truly the owner of these towns, you answer 
in the affrmative.’’ But they all kept silent. Again he asked the 
second time, but again they all remained silent. After that he said, 
“The Tortoise truly owns these towns, the Leopard is only trying 
to rob them from him;”’ and they all replied in the affirmative. Again 
he asked the same question the second time, and they all replied, 
“Yes,” at the top of their voices. Thereupon he said, ‘Open up the 
grave!"’ Then came the Tortoise out of the grave, and said, ‘““O 
Leopard! wonderfully beautiful things are down there with the spirits; 
but my father always told me, ‘Don’t go, lest you die!’”’ 

The Leopard said, ‘‘The Tortoise is trying to get ahead of me;” 
and again he said to all present, ‘I am going now,” and so down into 
the grave he went. When he went into the grave, he did not go 
into the little by-path from which the Tortoise came back. Then 
stood Akulu Ze, the oldest son of the Leopard, upon the grave, and 
said, ‘‘If the Leopard himself really owns these towns, you answer in 
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the affirmative;’’ but they all kept silence. Again he asked the second 
time; but all remained silent still. Then he said, ‘‘ Does the Tortoise 
own these towns, indeed ?’’ and they all replied, ‘‘ Yes,’’ at the top 
of their voices. Thereupon he said, ‘‘Open up the grave!’’ but when 
they opened the grave, they found that the Leopard had died. 

Therefore the women were about to raise a chant to mourn for the 
Leopard; but he said, ‘‘No, the Leopard has died because of his 
own foolishness, the Tortoise owns these towns.” 

Thereupon the Tortoise said, ‘“‘Did not I say unto you, ‘I will kill 
the Leopard yet, and that before very long, too’? Have you seen me 
do it now?” 


I5. THREE MEN WHO QUARRELLED ABOUT AN ELEPHANT 


Once upon a time three men went on a journey. One of them had 
some food cooked in a leaf; another one, a roll of cassava; and the 
third one had a dog with him. Thus they were journeying together 
along the road. 

Thereupon said the man who had some food cooked in a leaf to the 
one who had the cassava-roll, ‘‘I have nothing to eat with my food.” 
Thus said also the one who had the cassava, ‘‘I have nothing to eat 
with my cassava.”” Therefore they sat down together, and ate the 
cooked food in the leaf and also the roll of cassava. 

When they had finished eating, they threw away the leaf; and the 
dog went and licked off the leaf, while the men went on ahead. Then 
said the owner of the dog to the others, ‘“‘ My dog is left behind, I will 
go back after it;’’ and they replied, ‘‘Go ahead!” So he went back to 
get the dog. When the man came to the place, lo, and behold! the 
dog was eating an elephant. Then he took an ivory tusk, and with 
the dog returned to where he had left the men; and he told them, ‘“‘ My 
dog found a dead elephant.’’ Thereupon they said to him, ‘The 
elephant belongs to us.’’ But he said, ‘‘ No, come along with me, and 
we will settle this dispute in the town!’’ So they went to the town. 

One man said, ‘‘ Were it not that I brought the food cooked in a 
leaf, you never would have found the elephant.’”’ Another one said, 
“Were it not that I brought the cassava-roll, you never would have 
found the elephant.’"” The owner of the dog said, “‘I myself own the 
elephant, because I brought the dog.” 

They settled the dispute as follows: ‘‘ The owner of the dog gets one 
half of the elephant, the other two take the other half.”’ 


16. THE YOUNG SNAKE AND THE YOUNG FROG 
Once upon a time it came to pass that famine came upon all the 
animals of the forest, so that they had not a thing to eat. Upona 
certain day the young Snake and the young Frog were playing on a 
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cleared space in the sand. When it came to be late in the afternoon, 
the young Snake said, “I am tired of play, I am going home now;” 
and the little Frog replied, “‘Go on home! We will meet again to- 
morrow.’ Thus they separated. 

When the young Snake came into the house of his mother, he said 
to his mother, “‘I am hungry.”” Thereupon the mother asked him, 
“Where do you come from?” and he replied, ‘‘I come from play, the 
young Frog and I have been playing together.” Then said his 
mother to him, ‘‘ That is food which you have let go again. Why, son, 
don’t you really know, those are the very things for which we hunt? 
Now, you do like this when you and he are playing together again: 
then you just catch him and swallow him.” 

When the young Frog came into the house of his mother again, his 
mother asked him, ‘‘Where do you come from?” and he replied, ‘‘I 
come from play, the young Snake and I have been playing together.’”’ 
Then said his mother to him, “Are you, indeed, a fool? Don’t you 
really know that the Snakes hunt for us? Don’t you go there again 
to-morrow!"’ The young Frog replied, “I will not go, I will obey;” 
but he went again to the place of play. 

When he came to the place of play, the young Snake said to him, 
“Come, let us play!’’ but the young Frog said to him, ‘‘ The instruc- 
tions your father and mother gave you, the same kind of instructions 
did my father and mother impart to me. I will not come there.” 

Thus was the young Snake outwitted, for he intended to catch the 


young Frog. 


17. THE TORTOISE AND THE LEOPARD AND THE PYTHON 


Once upon a time the Leopard came to the Tortoise, and said to 
her, ‘‘Catch the Python for me!” So the Tortoise dug a pit and 
covered the top. Then said the Python also to the Tortoise, ‘Catch 
the Leopard for me!”” Therefore the Tortoise felt very badly. 

When the Leopard came to see the Tortoise, the Tortoise said to 
him, “‘ Please go over yonder!’’ So, as the Leopard went over to the 
pit, he feil into it. 

When the Python came to see the Tortoise, the Tortoise said to her, 
‘Please go over yonder!”’ and as the Python was going across the pit, 
she fell into it. 

Thereupon said the Tortoise to the Python and to the Leopard, 
“You are both now down in the pit: settle this affair as you wish to 
between you.”” Then said the Leopard to the Python, “I have indeed 
caught very many beasts of the forest, but I have never caught a 
python.’’ Thereupon said the Python also to the Leopard, ‘‘I have 
caught, indeed, many beasts of the forest, but have I ever caught you?” 
and the Leopard replied, “‘No.’”’ They spoke after this fashion, be- 
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cause one of them did-not despise the other. And thereafter they 
separated as friends. 


18. THE DOG AND THE PANGOLIN 


Once upon a time the Dog went to visit the Pangolin; and the 
Pangolin said to him, ‘You and my child please stay here and crack 
these gourd-seeds for me, while I go to the garden.’’ Thus the Dog 
and the child were left together; and as they cracked the seeds, the 
Dog cracked them open and put the kernels into a basin, but the child 
cracked them and put them into his mouth. Therefore the Dog asked 
the child, ‘‘Why do you do after this fashion? I crack the seeds and 
put the kernels into a basin, but you put the kernels into your mouth.” 
When the Dog had finished speaking in this way, the child died. 

When the Dog was about to return to his town, the woman asked 
him, ‘“‘Of what did the child die?’’ So the Dog said to her, ‘‘I asked 
him, ‘Why do you do like this: while I am cracking the seeds, you put 
them into your mouth?’”’ and when the Dog had finished relating this 
to the woman, the woman also fell down and died. And all the people, 
— when they asked the Dog, and he replied, “‘I asked him, ‘Why do 
you put the kernels into your mouth?’ and he answered the people in 
that way,’’ — the people suddenly died. 

Finally the sister of the Dog came; and she asked the Dog, “Of 
what did the people die?” and he said, ‘‘ You do like this: you crack 
the gourd-seeds and unexpectedly eat the kernels, thus did the child die 
unexpectedly.’’ Thereupon his sister also fell down and died. 

Therefore said the Dog, “If it is after this fashion, I will endure living 
without ever speaking to people again.”’ 

Silent with that silence the dog remains to this very day. 


19. THE MAN WHO DIED AND LEFT CHILDREN 


Once upon a time there lived a man who begat three sons. When 
their father died, these sons were left poor beggars. Their father came 
and appeared to them by night, and said, ‘‘ You go to-morrow and sit 
under a certain butternut-tree.”’ 

When the day had dawned, they arose and went to that place, and 
they camped there one night. Then said their father unto them, “Of 
the fruits which will fall from this tree, the one which falls first belongs 
to the oldest, the second one to the next son, and the last one will 
belong to the one born last.” 

When the fruits began to fall, they said to the youngest son, “‘ You 
go and pick it up, for you are the smallest.’’ After this the second 
son picked up the second fruit, and later the oldest one picked up the 
one which fell last. 

Thereupon they all took up their fruits and started for home. But 
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as they were going along the road, the oldest one said, ‘‘ My fruit is too 
heavy, indeed, I will open it.”” So he took a cutlass and split the 
fruit open, so all the riches which were enclosed in the fruit went to the 
bush. Therefore he howled a great howl, and followed after his 
brothers, and said unto them, “There is not a single thing in these 
fruits.’’ Then he who was the second oldest, he also split open the 
fruit; and then all the riches that were in the fruit went to the bush. 

Thereupon they planned together to deceive their youngest brother. 
Then they followed him in haste, because they thought that they 
would catch up with him on the way, and they would then say unto 
him, ‘‘Split open the fruit, there is nothing in it;’’ but instead of this, 
they did not come up to him before he reached town, but they found 
him already seated in his house. 

When he came into his house, however, he shut the door and fastened 
it securely. So his brothers came and raised their voices, and said, 
“The fruit which you have, there is not a thing in it.’”” After that he 
took a cutlass and split the fruit open, and then riches of all sorts came 
out of the fruit, which filled the house full. 

Thus did the older brothers fail to obtain riches, because they were 
easily tired of a heavy load: therefore they again begged their brother 
for some of his riches. 


20. THE BOY AND THE GIRL 


Once upon a time a sister and her brother went fishing. When they 
returned to the town, they found that their mother and father and 
all the other people had moved away. Thus they were left alone on the 
site of the deserted village. Then said the brother to his sister, “‘My 
father and I found a cave in the rocks over yonder.” So the sister 
replied, “‘ Up, and let us go and live there!”” So they went there to live. 

While they were living in that place, on several mornings the sister 
went to visit the traps; and lo, and behold! she found a dead elephant 
in the middle of the path. Then she said, “‘Is there any other person 
in this forest?’’ And as she was listening, there was a man in the 
lower part of the forest. Then the girl called out, “‘Come, let us cut 
up this elephant!”” But the man said to the girl, “It is not you who 
owns this elephant, but it belongs to me.”” But the girl replied, ‘ No, 
indeed! I myself own this elephant.’’ Thereupon said the man, “If 
you talk there again, I will kill you.’’ So the girl, in turn, said to 
him, ‘‘When we are cutting up the elephant, may I make up a plan?” 
And he replied, “‘ Yes, make your plan.”” Therefore she said, “It is 
fitting that you should cut up the elephant, but that I take the baskets 
full of meat to your village.” He replied, ‘‘ Yes, indeed, you take the 
baskets full of meat to my village.” 

But instead of this the girl carried the baskets full of meat to the 
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cave in the rocks, where she and her brother lived; but the last basket- 
ful she carried and gave to the wife of the man with whom she dis- 
puted about the elephant. Then she returned in haste, and entered 
the cave in the rocks, where she and her brother were living. 

After this the man returned to his village, and said to his wife, 
““Come and wash my hands!’’ His wife came and washed his hands; 
and he asked her, “‘Did you receive the elephant-meat which I sent 
hither?”’ And the wife replied, ‘‘I have seen only one basketful, 
which the girl brought.” To this he replied, ‘‘Do you really mean 
it?’”’ And she replied, “Certainly, I do! Come into the house and 
look for yourself !”’ 

Thereupon said the husband, “Ondojfiel6 Ej6, where will she be 
going to-morrow?”’ The girl who stole the elephant-meat had that 
name; and she said, ‘I will go to the garden to-morrow for plantains.” 
Then the man changed himself into a large plantain-stalk. When 
the day dawned, Ondojiel6 Ej6 went to get plantains in the garden. 
She soon finished taking the plantains that were small, but she left 
the one which was large. Then said she to him, ‘“‘When you came and 
changed yourself into a large plantain, did I not know you?”’ Then 
the man drove her away; and she said, ““O Edu Akok, Edu Akok!”’ 
Then the brother opened the rock to her. Thus he and she together 
did many things like this. 

On a certain day this man went to Odime Zezole, and asked him, 
“How can I kill this girl ?”” And Odime Zezole said to him, ‘Go 
and set traps in the place where she will go in the morning; and thus 
it will happen, that when you run after her, she will be caught in a 
trap.’’ Thereupon the man asked, ‘‘Ondofiel6 Ej6, where will she 
be going to-morrow ?’’ She replied, ‘‘I am not going anywhere to- 
morrow.” Thus it happens and thus it goes, when you have killed 
an animal, do you not first partake of the meat thereof? Listen, 
now, as I am eating the liver of the elephant at this very time. 

Finally this man grew weary of pursuing this girl, for she surpassed 
him in shrewdness. 


21. THE DUNCE WHO FOUND OUT DECEPTION 


Once upon a time a dunce went out to set traps; and when he visited 
the traps, he found a red antelope caught, so he took it home. The 
people, however, took it and ate it: he himself did not eat of it, because 
he was an uninitiated person. Thus he killed many animals; but 
they said, “‘ You are not able to eat of them, for you are an uninitiated 
person.” 

Upon a certain day, as he came from visiting the traps, his brothers 
asked him, ‘‘ Whence do you come?” and he replied, ‘‘I have returned 
from a walk.’”’ So they again said, ‘‘Why do you answer us in this 
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way?" and he told them, “I can kill all of these animals, but I myself 
do not eat of them.’’ Therefore they said to him, ‘‘ Are we to blame for 
the fact that you are not initiated ?” 

Again the boy went to visit his traps; and he found there a red 
antelope (S6), a mouse-colored one (6kpwef), and a dark one (mvin). 
Then he took all of these animals out of the traps and carried them 
away, and hung them up at the cross-roads, but he himself hid 
beside the path. 

People that passed by that place, when they saw the animals, 
said, ‘‘Look yonder and see! An 6kpwef and mvin and Sé are hanging 
there!’’ When they had passed, the dunce knew which one was the 
S6 antelope. After that he took the game and went to town. 

When he arrived in town, he said to his brothers, ‘‘The dunce now 
knows the animal which you call Sé6.” Therefore he took only the 
S6 and gave it to them, but he himself took the other two antelopes 
and went to his mother’s house. After this said his brothers to him, 
“We perceive now that this dunce knows the Sé6 antelope; and he 
replied, ‘Yes, indeed, I do know the Sé6 antelope now.” 


122. THE STORY OF THE HUNGRY ELEPHANT 


-Once upon a time there lived an Elephant; and he said to himself, 
“T am very hungry.’”’ Therefore he walked in a path of the forest, 
and he found a bamboo-palm standing ina swamp. He therefore went 
in haste and broke down the palm, and he found in it a tender bud 
of the palm-leaves. But when he took out the bud of the palm, it 
fell into the water. Therefore he hunted and hunted for it, but could 
not find it; for he had riled up the water, and it blinded his eyes. 
Then a Frog began to talk, and said, “‘Listen!’’ The Elephant did 
not hear, however, but hunted all the more. Thereupon the Frog 
spoke again, and said, ‘‘Listen!”” Therefore the Elephant stood 
perfectly still. Thereupon the water became clear again, so that he 
found the palm-bud and ate it. 


23. THE SON-IN-LAW AND HIS FATHER-IN-LAW 


Once upon a time a young man and his father-in-law arose and 
said, ‘‘Let us go and kill porcupines at the akam-tree!’”” When they 
had come to the akam-tree, they set up their nets. Then said the 
father-in-law to the son-in-law, ‘‘ You go and return hither, and I will 
lay in wait here.’’ So the son-in-law went and returned again; and 
a porcupine came and ran into the net, and the father-in-law caught 
it. At that time his belt became unfastened, and he called out, 
“‘ Ah, my son-in-law! I have two things here to look after.’’ And the 
son-in-law replied, ‘‘Let one of them go.’”’ So he released the med 
pine, and fastened his belt again. 
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After this the son-in-law said to his father-in-law, ‘‘ You go and drive 
the game hither, while I lay in wait here.’ When he drove, a porcu- 
pine ran into the net, and the son-in-law caught it, but the string 
around his loin-cloth became loose. So he said to his father-in-law, 
“Here I hold two things.”’ So the father-in-law replied, ‘“‘ Let one of 
them go!” and he let go of the cloth, but held fast to the porcupine. 

Thus do we see that the son-in-law surpassed his father-in-law in 
shrewdness. 


24. THE TORTOISE WHO WAITED FOR TOADSTOOLS 

Once upon a time there lived a Tortoise; and one day he saw many 
toadstools on a log: so he said, ‘I shall not leave this place very soon, 
not until these toadstools are all finished.” Just about the time he 
said this, some men said, “Let us go a-hunting!’’ So the men 
went on a hunt, and the dogs started up a red antelope. So they 
followed the antelope, and it came to the place where the Tortoise was. 
Then said the Antelope to the Tortoise, ‘‘They are following me;” 
but the Tortoise said, ‘‘I will never leave this place until all these 
toadstools are finished.”” Thereupon said the Antelope, “Will you 
please protect me, lest the men come and kill both me and you!” 
So the Tortoise said, “If that is the case, there is nothing for me to 
do but to go; not, however, to-day, but to-morrow.” After that the 
Antelope said to him again, ‘“‘Go now!”’ but the Tortoise said, ‘‘ No!” 

So the Antelope left the Tortoise where she had found him, but 
she herself ran away. Soon after this the dogs came along and picked 
up the Tortoise; and when the men came, they themselves took the 
Tortoise and brought him home to their village. 
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NEGRO TALES FROM GEORGIA 


[THE following tales were collected by Mrs. E. M. Backus and by 
Mrs. Ethel Hatton Leitner at Grovetown, Columbia County, Georgia. 
Those collected by Mrs. Backus are signed E. M. B.; those collected 
by Mrs. Leitner, E. H. L.—Epb.] 


I. WHEN BRER RABBIT SAW BRER DOG’S MOUTH SO BRER DOG CAN 
WHISTLE 


In the ole times, when Brer Dog a roaming through the woods, he 
come up with Brer Rabbit, Brer Dog do. Brer Rabbit he set on the 
sand just a-whistling, and a-picking of the banjo. 

Now, in them times Brer Rabbit was a master-hand with the banjo. 
These yer hard times ’pears like Brer Rabbit done forget how to 
whistle, and you don’ hear him pick the banjo no more; but in the 
ole times Brer Rabbit he whistle, and frolic, and frolic and whistle, 
from morning twell night. 

Well, Brer Dog he mighty envious of Brer Rabbit, ’case Brer 
Dog he can’t whistle, and he can’t sing, Brer Dog can’t. Brer Dog 
he think he give anything in reason if he could whistle like Brer 
Rabbit, so Brer Dog he beg Brer Rabbit to learn hisself to whistle. 

Now, Brer Dog he called the most reliable man in the county; and 
he have some standing, Brer Dog do; and he have right smart of 
sense, Brer Dog have; but bless you, Sah, Brer Dog he can’t conjure 
‘longside that Ole Brer Rabbit, that he can’t. 

Well, when Brer Dog beg Brer Rabbit will he learn hisself to whistle, 
Brer Rabbit he say, “‘ Brer Dog, your mouth ain’ shape for whistling.” 
Brer Rabbit he say, ‘‘Name of goodness, Brer Dog, how come you 
studying "bout whistling with that mouth? Now, Brer Dog, you 
just watch my mouth and try youself;” and Brer Rabbit he just 
corner up his mouth and whistle to beat all. 

Brer Dog he try his best to corner up his mouth like Brer Rabbit; 
but he can’t do it, Brer Dog can’t. But the more Brer Dog watch 
Brer Rabbit whistle, the more envious Brer Dog get to whistle hisself. 

Now, Brer Dog he know how Brer Rabbit are a doctor; so Brer Dog 
he ax Brer Rabbit can he fix his mouth so he can whistle? 

Brer Rabbit, he ‘low as how he might fix Brer Dog’s mouth so he 
can whistle just tolerable, but Brer Rabbit he ‘low how he have to 
saw the corners of Brer Dog’s mouth right smart; and he ‘low, Brer 
Rabbit do, how “‘it be mighty worrysome for Brer Dog.” 

Now, Brer Dog, he that envious to whistle like Brer Rabbit, Brer 
Dog he 'clare he let Brer Rabbit saw his mouth. 
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Brer Rabbit he say as how he don’ want deceive Brer Dog; and 
he say, Brer Rabbit do, as how he ain’ gwine promise to make Brer 
Dog whistle more same as hisself, but he say he “make Brer Dog 
whistle tolerable.” 

So Brer Rabbit he get his saw, and he saw a slit in the corners Brer 
Dog’s mouth. It nateraly just nigh "bout kill Ole Brer Dog; but 
Brer Dog he are a thorough-gwine man, and what Brer Dog say he 
gwine do, he gwine do, he sure is. 

So Brer Dog he just hold hisself together, and let Brer Rabbit saw 
his mouth. 

Now, Brer Rabbit he know in his own mind Brer Dog ain’ gwine 
whistle sure ’nough, but Brer Rabbit he don’ know just what Brer 
Dog gwine say; so when Brer Rabbit get through a-sawing of Brer 
Dog's mouth, Brer Rabbit he say, “Now try if you can whistle!” 
Brer Dog he open his mouth, and he try to whistle; and he say, “ Bow, 
wow, wow!” Brer Dog do say that for a fact. 

Well, when Brer Rabbit hear Brer Dog whistle that yer way, Brer 
Rabbit he that scared he just turn and fly for home; but Brer Dog 
he that mad, when he hears hisself whistle that yer way, he say he 
gwine finish Ole Brer Rabbit: so Brer Dog he put out after Brer 
Rabbit just a-hollering, ‘‘Bow wow, bow wow, bow wow!”’ 

Now, in them times, Brer Rabbit he have a long bushy tail. Brer 
Rabbit he mighty proud of his tail in the ole times. 

Well, Brer Rabbit he do his best, and he just burn the wind through 
the woods; but Brer Dog he just gwine on the jump, ‘Bow wow, 
bow wow!” 

Presently Brer Dog he see Brer Rabbit, and he think he got him; 
and Brer Dog he open his mouth and jump for Brer Rabbit, and 
Brer Dog he just bite Brer Rabbit's fine tail plum off. 

That how come Brer Rabbit have such little no count tail these 
yer times; and Brer Dog he that mad with ole Brer Rabbit ’case he 
saw his mouth, when he run Brer Rabbit through the woods, he still 
holler, ‘‘Bow wow, bow wow!”’ and you take noticement how, when 
Brer Rabbit hear Brer Dog say that, Brer Rabbit he just pick up his 
foots and fly, ‘case Brer Rabbit done disremember how he done saw 


Brer Dog’s mouth. 
E. M. B. 


2. BRO’ RABBIT AN’ DE WATER-MILLIONS 


Bro’ Rabbit an’ Bro’ Coon dey go inter cohoot fuh ter plant dey 
crap tergedder an’ fuh ter stan’ by one annudder ef trubble cum erlong. 
One day dey wus wurkin’ in dey water-million patch, en dey bofe 
see Colonel Tiger come er creepin’ roun’ de fence, lookin’ hungry 
ernough fuh ter eat dem bofe. Bro’ Coon he goes back on Bro’ Rabbit, 
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en climb up er tree, an lefe he fren fuh ter face trubble by hesef. 
Bro’ Rabbit carnt climb, an’ he so scard dat he teef rattle; but he 
grab he spade an’ meck haste an’ dig two holes, an’ bury two uf he 
biggest water-millions in dem, & kiver em wif yearth, an’ pat dem 
smoove wid he spade: he wurk so hard dat by de time Colonel Tiger 
git ter de gate, he is dun got annudder hole dug most deep ernuf fuh 
one more. 

Colonel Tiger stan’ dar — in he fine stripe suit — watchin’ him, an’ 
he mity curious, Colonel Tiger am: when he see dem two graves dar, 
an’ Bro’ Rabbit a-makin’ one more, he done know what ter think. 

So finely he talk out, an’ ax him. ‘Bro’ Rabbit,’’ he ax, ‘“‘what’s 
dat yo is doin’ dar?”” Bro’ Rabbit he mity scared, but he hold he 
heart bold, an’ he meck answer out loud an’ brash like he wus mad. 
“Tis buryin’ de folks what I is dun kilt,” he say, slappin’ de grabes wid 
he spade. ‘‘Dat Bro’ Lion, dat Bro’ Bear; an’ I’se got er Coon treed 
dar what I’se dun cungered, but I ain’t kilt him yit. Who is you 
axin’ me questions, anyhow? I ain’t got time ter turn roun’ ter look 
at yer; but yer is so brash, ef yer’ll wait ’twell I gits fru, I'll cum out 
dar an’ cunger yo’ an’ kill yo too, ’case I wants free more fools fuh 
ter finish out dis row.”’ 

Colonel Tiger wus dat scared, he jes burn de wind, gittin’ erway 
frum dat dangus-talkin’ man. 

Atter he gone, Bro’ Coon he cum down he tree, en meck er great 
miration ober Bro’ Rabbit; but Bro’ Rabbit he say, “I done want 
none er yer talk; yo ain’t no true fren’, en done keep ter de ’greemint, 
so I’se gwine ter vide de crap an’ break up.” 

Bro’ Coon he say, “‘ How yo gwineter vide?’’ An’ Bro’ Rabbit he 
meck answer, en say, “‘ You is de biggest Bro’ Coon, so yo kin teck all 
dat yer kin tote erway. | is de littlest, so I’se got ter teck what is lef 
behine.”’ Bro’ Coon kin jes lif one leetle water-million wif er rotten 
end; an’ wid dat he hafter go — ’case Bro’ Rabbit talk so big, he was 


scaid ef him, ennyhow, en glad fuh ter git erway. 
E. H. L. 


3. BRO’ FOX AN’ DE FOOLISH JAY-BIRD 

One day Bro’ Fox bin eatin’ sum Turkey, an’ he git er bone stuck in 
he tooft (tooth) what meck it mighty hot, an’ achey. Hit hurt so 
bad he carnt eat nuffin fur four days, so he go ter Mr. Jay-bird an’ 
ax him fur ter pull de piece ob bone out. Mr. Jay-bird ergree fur 
ter pull hit out; but de Jay-bird wus mighty cute an sceamy bird, 
he wus jealous uf Mr. Mockin’-bird, ’case he wus de finest singer, an’ 
he hate him ‘case he mock him. He meck er plan in he mine fur ter 
get Bro’ Fox ter kill Mr. Mockin’-bird, an’ all he fambly so he ergree 


fur ter pull out de piece ob bone; but he meck Bro’ Fox wait er long 
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time fust, whilst he tell him how dangous hit wus ter chaw big bones; 
den when Bro’ Fox git mighty impashunt, he hop on he jaw, an’ peck 
de piece ob bone out he tooft. Bro’ Fox mighty releabed. 

“Dere Bro’ Fox!” he say, “dat all right. Now I’se guyen ter gib 
yo’ some good advice: you eat leetle bones atter dis. If yer has er 
mine ter, jest es soon es hit git dark, I’se guyen ter show yer whar 
Mr. Mockin’-bird an’ he hole fambly roost, an’ den yer kin cotch ’im, 
an’ taste meat what am sweet.” 

An’ wid dat he argufy ‘bout how good bird-bones taste, ’twel Bro’ 
Fox mouf jest water; den he ax, ‘“‘ Yer feels er heap better, doan yer, 
Bro’ Fox?” an’ Bro’ Fox he say, sorter anxus-like, “‘ I’se 'fraid yo’ 
is dun lef er leetle piece ob dat bone in dar yit. I wish yo’ wuld jest 
step in ergin an’ look, Bro’ Jay-bird.”’ 

Den, when Mr. Jay-bird hop on he jaw, fur ter look in he tooft, Bro’ 
Fox snap he mouf too an’ cotch him, an’ meck remarkt, fru he teetf, 
“Yes, Mr. Jay-bird, I does feel er heap better; I feels so much better 
dat I is hongry, an’ yer dun telt me so much erbout de fine flabor ob 
de leetle bones, dat I carnt wait twel night cum, fur ter try dem!” 

An’ wid dat he chaw him up, an’ say de flabor were berry fine in- 
deedy. 

When yer ba'rgins wif er rascal fer ter harm yer frens, yo better meck 
shore yo’ is in a safe place yosef erfore yer bergins ter meck yer ergreemint. 


4. WHEN BRER RABBIT HELP BRER TERAPIN 


In the old days Brer Wolf he have a mighty grudge against Brer 
Terapin, Brer Wolf do; and one day Brer Wolf come up with old Brer 
Terapin in the woods; and he say, Brer Wolf do, how he just going to 
make a end of Old Brer Terapin. 

But Brer Terapin he just draw in his foots and shut the door; and 
he draw in his arms and shut the door; and then if the old man 
don’ bodaciously draw in his head and shut the door right in Brer 
Wolf's face. 

That make ole Brer Wolf mighty angry, sure it naterly do; but he 
bound he ain’ going to be outdone that er way, and he study ‘bout 
how he going smash Brer Terapin’s house in; but there ain’ no rock 
there, and he feared to leave the ole man, ’case he know direckly he 
leave him the ole chap going open the doors of his house and tote 
hisself off. 

Well, while Brer Wolf study ‘bout it, here come Brer Rabbit; but 
he make like he don’ see Brer Wolf, ‘case they ain’ the bestest of 
friends in them days, Brer Wolf and Brer Rabbit ain’, no, that they 
ain’. 

But Brer Wolf he call out, he do, ‘‘O Brer Rabbit, Brer Rabbit, 
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come here!”” So Brer Rabbit he draw up, and he see Old Brer Tera- 
pin’s house with the doors all shut; and he say, “Morning, Brer 
Terapin!’"’ but Brer Terapin never crack his door; so Brer Wolf 
say, he do, “ Brer Rabbit, you stay here and watch the ole man, while 
I go and fotch a rock to smash his house!”’ and Brer Wolf he take 
hisself off. 

Directly Brer Wolf gone, ole Brer Terapin he open his door and 
peak out. Now, Brer Rabbit and Brer Tarapin was the best friends 
in the ole time; and Brer Rabbit, he say, he do, ‘‘ Now, Brer Terapin, 
Brer Wolf done gone for to tote a rock to smash your house;”’ and 
Brer Terapin say he going move on. 

Then Brer Rabbit know if Brer Wolf come back and find he let 
Brer Terapin make off with his house, Brer Wolf going fault hisself; 
and Brer Wolf are a strong man, and he are a bad man; and poor old 
Brer Rabbit he take his hindermost hand and he scratch his head, and 
clip off right smart. Brer Rabbit was a peart man them days. 

Directly he come up with old Sis Cow, and he say, “ Howdy, Sis 
Cow? Is you got a tick you could lend out to your friends?” and he 
take a tick and tote it back, and put it on the rock just where Brer 
Terapin was. 

Presently here come Brer Wolf back, totin’ a big rock; and he 
see Brer Rabbit just tearing his hair and faning his hands, and 
crying, ‘‘Oh, dear! oh, dear! I’se feared of my power, I’se feared 
of my power!”’ but Brer Wolf he say, ‘‘Where old man Terapin gone 
with his house? I done told you to watch.” But Brer Rabbit he 
only cry the more, and he say, ‘‘ That what I done tell you, don’t you 
see what my power done done? There all what left of poor ole Brer 
Terapin right there.” And Brer Rabbit he look that sorrowful-like, 
he near bout broke down, and he point to the cow-tick. 

But Brer Wolf he done live on the plantation with Brer Rabbit many 
a day; and Brer Wolf he say, ‘‘Quit your fooling, ole man. You done 
turn Brer Terapin loose, and I just going to use this yer rock to smash 
your head.’’ Then Brer Rabbit he make haste to make out to Brer 
Wolf how that little chap surely are all what’s left of poor old Brer 
Terapin. 

And Brer Rabbit he make out how the power are in his left eye to 
make a big man perish away; and Brer Rabbit he ‘low how he just 
happen to strike his left eye on his old friend Brer Terapin, and directly 
he get smaller and smaller, twell that all there be left of the poor old 
man. When Brer Rabbit say that, he turn and cut his left eye sharp 
at Brer Wolf, Brer Rabbit do. 

Brer Wolf he just look once on the little tick, and he say, ‘‘ Don’ 
look at me, Brer Rabbit! Don’ look at me!’’ and Brer Wolf he strike 
out, and he just burn the wind for the woods. 
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Then Brer Rabbit he clip it off down the road twell he come up 
with old Brer Terapin; and they strike a fire, and make a good pot 


of coffee, and talk it over. 
E. M. B. 


5. WHEN BRER "POSSUM ATTEND MISS FOX’S HOUSE-PARTY 


Once long before the war, when times was good, Miss Fox she set 
out for to give a house-party, Miss Fox did. 

And Miss Fox she ‘low she ain’ going invite the lastest person to her 
house-party ‘cepting the quality; and when Brer Fox he just mention 
Brer 'Possum’s name, Miss Fox she rare and charge, Miss Fox do. 
She give it to Brer Fox, and she ‘low how she don’ invite no poor white 
trash to her house-party; and she ‘low, Miss Fox do, how Brer Fox 
must set his mind on giving a tacky party. 

Brer Fox he ‘low how Brer Possum ain’ no poor white trash; but 
Miss Fox she 'clare Brer "Possum ain’ no more than a half-strainer, 
and so Miss Fox she don’ invite Brer ’Possum to her house-party. 

Well, Brer ’Possum he feel mighty broke up when he hear all the other 
creeters talking about the house-party, ‘case Brer "Possum he have 
plenty money. Brer Possum are a mighty shifty man, and always 
have plenty money. 

Well, Brer ’Possum he tell Brer Rabbit how he feel bout Miss Fox 
house-party; and he ax Brer Rabbit, Brer "Possum do, why he don’ 
be invited. 

Brer Rabbit he ‘low it all because Brer ’Possum don’ hold up his 
head and wear store clothes; and Brer Rabbit he advise Brer ’Possum 
to order hisself some real quality clothes, and a churn hat, and go to 
Miss Fox house-party; and he ‘low, Brer Rabbit do, how they won't 
know Brer ’Possum, and mistake hisself sure for some man from the 
city. 

So ole Brer ’Possum he got plenty money, and he go to the city, 
Brer ‘Possum do; and he order just a quality suit of clothes, Brer 
"Possum do; and he go to the barber, and get hisself shaved, and his 
hair cut, and he present hisself at Miss Fox house-party. 

Well, you may be sure Brer ’Possum he receive flattering attention, 
he surely did; and the last one of the people asking, ‘‘Who that fine 
gentleman?” ‘“‘Who that city gentleman?”’ ‘“‘Who that stinguished- 
looking gentleman?” and Brer Rabbit he make hisself forward to 
introduce Brer ’Possum right and left, ‘‘My friend Mr. Potsum from 
Augusta!’’ That old Brer Rabbit he done say “‘ Potsum,”’ ’case endur- 
ing they find him out, that old Brer Rabbit he going swear and kiss 
the book he done say ’possum, all the time. That just exactly what 
that old man Rabbit going to do. 

But, Lord bless you! they all that taken up with the fine gentleman, 
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they don’ spicion hisself; and he pass a mighty proudful evening, Brer 
*Possum do. 

But when it come retiring-time, and the gentlemans all get their 
candles, and 'scorted to their rooms, Brer ’'Possum he look at the 
white bed, and he look all "bout the room, and he feel powerful un- 
comfortable, Brer "Possum do, ’case Brer ’Possum he never sleep in a 
bed in all his born days. Brer ’Possum he just can’t sleep in a bed. 

The poor old man he walk round the room, and round the room, 
twell the house get asleep; and he take off all his fine clothes, and he 
open the door softly, and step out all to hisself, he powerful tired; and 
he just climb a tree what stand by the porch, and hang hisself off 
by his tail and fall asleep. 

In the morning, when Miss Fox get up and open the door, she see 
Brer Possum hanging from the limb. She that astonished she can’t 
believe her eyes; but Miss Fox know a fine fat ‘possum when she see 
him, she surely do. 

Well, Miss Fox she cotch hold of Brer ’Possum and kill him, and 
dress him, and serve him up on the breakfast-table; and the guests 
they compliment Miss Fox on her fine "Possum breakfast; but when 
they go call the fine gentleman from the City, they just find his fine 
clothes, but they never suspicion where he done gone, twell many day 


after, when old Brer Rabbit he done let the secret out. 
E. M. B. 


6. HOW BRER FOX DREAM HE EAT BRER ’POSSUM 


In the old times Brer ’Possum he have a long, wide, bushy tail like 
Brer Fox. Well, one day Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox get a mighty 
honein’ to set er tooth in some fresh meat, and they both start off for 
to find some, and directly they find Brer "Possum up a black gum- 
tree. 

Now, in them times Brer Rabbit he can climb well as any other of 
the creatures, ’case he has sharp claws like a cat; and he don’t set 
down to nobody on climbing, Brer Rabbit don’t. So when they find 
Brer ‘Possum way up in the top of the gum-tree, Brer Rabbit he jest 
climb up after Brer "Possum, Brer Rabbit do; and jest before he 
reach him, Brer 'Possum he wind his tail on the limb, an’ hang wid he 
hade down, an’ swing hisself out. 

Brer Rabbit he standing on the limb; an’ he reach out, and he 
grab Brer 'Possum’s tail nigh the stump, Brer Rabbit do; and Brer 
*Possum he swing hisself out, and try to reach another limb with he 
hand; and every time Brer ’Possum swing out, Brer Rabbit’s hand 
slip a little on Brer ’Possum’s tail; and next time Brer Possum swing 
and reach out, Brer Rabbit he hand slip a little more, twell Brer Rabbit 
he done skin the whole of Brer ’Possum’s tail; an’ Brer ’Possum fall 
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to the ground, where Brer Fox done wait for him, and Brer Fox done 
kotch him and kill him; but since that day Brer "Possum he never 
have no hair on his tail. Then Brer Rabbit he come down, Brer 
Rabbit did, and they study how’s der bestest and soonest way to cook 
Brer 'Possum, ’case dey both jes er droolin’ for some fresh meat. 

Brer Fox he say “he take Brer ’Possum home and cook him,” and 
he invite Brer Rabbit to come and dine with him. Brer Rabbit 
agrees to that, so Brer Fox he takes Brer Possum home and he fly 
round to beat all, Brer Fox do; and he gets some nice fat bacon and 
yams, and he just cooks dat Possum up fine and brown. 

Then Brer Fox he get mighty tired, and he say, “I ’clare, I plum 
too tired out to eat. I don’t know if I better eat that "Possum now, 
and go to sleep and dream about him, or whether I better go to sleep 
and dream about him first, and then wake up and eat him;” and he 
lay down on the bed to study a minute, and first thing Brer Fox 
knowed he fast asleep. 

Directly here come Brer Rabbit, he knock on the door, but he ain’t 
get no answer; but he smell dat ’Possum, and the bacon and the 
yams, and the sage, and he most ’stracted to set he tooth in it. He 
crack the door softly, and he find Brer Fox fast asleep on the bed, 
an’ the nice dinner all smoking hot on the table. 

Brer Rabbit he just draw up and set to, Brer Rabbit do. He eat 
one hind-leg; and it so fine, he say to hisself he bound ter try er fore- 
leg, and then Brer Rabbit ‘low he bound ter try the other hind-leg. 

Well, sar, dat old man Rabbit he set there and eat twell the lastest 
mouthful of that ’Possum done gone. 

Then he just turn to wonderin’, Brer Rabbit did, what Brer Fox 
gwine to say when he done wake up and find the bestest bits of that 
’Possum gone. 

Brer Rabbit he find hisself in er right delicate situation, and was 
disturbed, Brer Rabbit was; but he say to hisself he gwine fool Brer 
Fox; and Brer Rabbit he take all the bones, and he put them on the 
floor in a row round Brer Fox’s head; and he take the marrow-grease, 
and he rub it softly on the whiskers round Brer Fox’s mouth; then 
he go out softly and close the door, and put he eye to the key-hole. 

Directly Brer Fox he yawn and stretch hisself and wake up; and 
couse his mind turn to that "Possum, and he rise up; and shorely he 
most powerful astonished when he see the dish empty, and the bones 
all "bout hisself on the floor. 

Directly here come Brer Rabbit’s knock. Brer Fox say, ‘‘Come in!” 
and Brer Rabbit say, ‘‘ Brer Fox, I come for my share of that ’Possum.” 
Brer Fox say, ‘‘ Fore de Lord, Brer Rabbit, where that Possum gone?” 
and he fling he hand at the bones on the floor. 

Brer Rabbit he snap he eye, like he most mighty got er way with; 
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and he say, ‘‘Brer Fox, I heard the creatures tell heap er powerful 
hard tales on yourself, but I ‘clare, I never think you treat a friend 
dis yer way.” 

Then Brer Fox he swear and kiss the book he ain’t set er tooth in 
that "Possum. Then Brer Rabbit he look most mighty puzzled; and 
at last he say, “Brer Fox, I tell you what you done done, you just 
eat the lastest mouthful of that "Possum in your sleep.” Brer Fox 
he rare and charge, and swear he ain’t ‘even got the taste of "Possum 
in he mouth.” Then Brer Rabbit he take Brer Fox to the glass, 
and make Brer Fox look at hisself; and he say, Brer Rabbit did, 
‘Bre rFox, how come all that fresh marrow-grease on your whiskers?’’ 
and Brer Fox he look mighty set down on; and he say, “Well, all I 
low dat the most unsatisfying ’Possum I ever set er tooth in.” 

E. M. B. 


7. SUPERSTITION OF THE GRAVEYARD SNAKE AND RABBIT 


Ain't I nebber tole yer "bout dem grabeyard snakes? Bite? No, 
hit don’t bite! Hit’s black, most ginerelly, wid yaller splotches on 
he’s back, an’ he lib all de time in de Cemetterry, whar hit greab an’ 
moan. Yer see, when de Debbel temp Eab, an got her an’ Adam druv 
outen de guarden ob Eden, he wus dat tickled ober hit, dat he laft, 
an’ he laft, ’twel he split hesef in two. So de Sperit part ob him go 
roun’ now, temptin’ folks ter sin, an’ he’pin’ de Hoodoos. But de 
body part ob him wus turn by de Lord inter dem grabeyard snakes 
what libs in de grabeyards whar dey moans all de time ober de death 
what dey is brung inter dis world. En, honey, ef yer kin git de skin uv 
one uv dem snakes, an’ put hit roun’ yo waist, whar noboddy see hit, 
yer will conquer yo ennemys sho: ef yer greases yo hand wid de grease 
ob a grabeyard snake, an’ steals things, nobody will see yer, an’ yer 
won't git found out; ’case Satan is ’bleged ter stan’ by folks what are 
greased wid he own grease. Hoodoo folks is mighty fond er eatin’ 
snakes, ‘case hit makes dem wise an’ cute; but dey don’t dar ter eat 
er grabeyard snake, 'case dey ud be eatin’ de Debbel hesef, an’ he 
couldn't he’p em no more. Dey ama heap ob tings dat snake-ile 
am good fer dat I is dun disrermembered; but I knows dis fer sarting: 
ef yo hates a pusson, an’ yo makes dey image outen dat ile mix up 
wid flour er san’, an’ den names hit atter de pusson yo hates, an’ 
bakes de image good by de open fire, yer kan meck dat pusson miser’ble, 
‘case yer got em snake Hoodoo’d, an dat’s de wus kine ob Hoodoo. 
If yer stick pins in dat image, de pusson what yer dun name it atter 
‘ill hab pains an’ misery in de same place on dem es whar de pins goes 
in de image. I once know’d a man what wus kilt clean dead ‘case 
dey stick pins inter de image ov him, in de place whar he heart wus, 
do dat wus er mistook, yer see. 
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Grabeyard rabbets? Oh, yessum! Dem is de rabbits what de 
grabeyard snakes charm fer ter meck em stay dar, an’ keep dem cum- 
pany. Dey don’t do no harm, an’ dey left hine-foot ill bring good 
luck, shore; but ef yer want Satan ter cum right down an’ foller yer, 
an’ he’p yer in ebberry-ting, yo jes’ git de button offen er grabeyard 
rattlesnake, an’ sew hit up wid a piece ob silver in er leetle red flannel 
bag, en war hit on yoheart. Why, ef yer do dat way, an’ seys er varse 
outen de Bible backards, at twelve er’clock on de crossroads, uf er 
moonlight night, de ole Nick ‘ill cum walkin’ up ter meet yer, mos’ 
any time yer calls him. No, I ain’t nebber tried hit mysef, ’case de 
smell uf brimstone allers meck me narvous; an’ I nebber would like 
ter be took dat er way, 'jes lik er ’oman. 

E. H. L. and E. M. B. 


8. WHY MR. OWL CAN'T SING 


When Mr. Owl was young, he could sing to beat all the birds in the 
woods. This ole man what you see flying about calling “whoo, 
whoo!” in the ole time he could sing so fine that he teach the singing- 
school. 

In them days Mr. Owl he never wander round, like he do in these 
yer times, ‘case he have a happy home, and he stay home with his 
wife and chillens, like a spectable man. 

But that poor ole man done see a heap of trouble in he time, he 
shore has; and it all come along of that trifling no count Miss Cuckoo, 
what too sorry to build her nest fer herself, but go about laying her 
eggs in her neighbors’ nests. 

In the old time, Mr. and Miss Owl they belong to the quality; end 
they have a shore ‘nuff quality house, not like these little houses 
what you see these yer times, what secondary people live in. 

One night Miss Owl she go out to pay a visit, and she leave Mr. 
Owl at home to mind the chillens; but directly she gone, Mr. Owl 
he take he fiddle under he arm, and go off to he singing-school. 
Then that trifling no count Miss Cuckoo come sailing along calling 
“Cuckoo, cuckoo!”’ and she leave her eggs in Miss Owl’s fine nest, 
and then she go sailing off, calling, ‘‘ Cuckoo, cuckoo!"’ 

Now, presently Miss Owl she come home; and when she find that 
egg in her nest, she rare end charge on the poor ole man to beat all; 
and she tell him she never live with him no more twell he tell her who 
lay that egg; but the poor ole man can’t tell her, ’case he don’t know 
hisself. But Miss Owl she be mighty proud-spirited; and what she 
done say, she done say. 

So the ole man he leave he fine home, and he go wandering through 
the woods looking for the one what lay that egg and make all he 
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trouble. And the ole man he that sorrowful he can’t sing no more, 
but jest go sailing "bout, asking, ‘‘Whoo, whoo!”” But Mr. Owl he 
never find out to this day who lay that egg, and so Miss Owl never live 
with him no more; but he keep on asking, ‘‘Whoo, whoo?” And now 
it done been that long, the poor ole man plum forgot how to sing, and 
he don’t play he fiddle no more, and can’t say nothing but “Whoo, 
whoo!” 


E. M. B. 


9. THE NEGRO’S SUPERSTITION OF THE SPANISH MOSS 


Long time ago there was a powerful wicked man. He was that sinful, 
that Death he don’t have the heart to cut him off in his sins, ’cepten’ 
he give him a warning. So one day Death he appear to the wicked 
man, and he tell him how that day week he gwine come for him. The 
wicked man he that frightened, he get on his knees and beg Death to 
let him live a little longer. The wicked man he take on, and he beg, 
’‘twell Death he promise he won't come for him 'twell he give him one 
more warning. 

Well, the years go by, but the wicked man he grow more wicked; 
and one day Death he appear to him again, and Death he tell the 
wicked man how that day week he gwine come for him; but the wicked 
man he more frightened than what he was before; and he get on his 
knees, the wicked man do, and beg Death to let him live a little longer; 
and Death he promise the wicked man how before he come for him he 
gwine send him a token what he can see or what he can hear. 

Well, the years go by; and the wicked man he get a powerful old 
man, — he deaf and blind, and he jest drag hisself about. One day 
Death he done come for the wicked man once more, but the wicked 
man he say how Death done promise him he won’t come for him twell 
he send him a token what he can see or hear; and Death he say he 
done send a token what he can see. Then the wicked man he say 
how he can’t see no token, ’cause he say how he done blind. Then 
Death he say how he done send a token what he can hear. But the 
wicked man he say how he plum deaf, and he say how he can’t hear 
no token; and he beg Death that hard to let him live, that Death 
he get plum outdone with the wicked man, and Death he jest go off 
and leave him to hisself. And the wicked man he jest wander about 
the woods, and his chillen all die, and his friends all die. Still he jest 
wander about the woods. He blind, and he can’t see; and he deaf, 
and he can’t hear. He that blind he can’t see to find no food; and he 
that deaf he never know when anybody try to speak tohim. And the 
wicked man he done perish away twell he jest a shaddow with long 
hair. His hair it grow longer and longer, and it blow in the wind; 
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and still he can’t die, ‘cause Death he done pass him by. So he here 
to wander and blow about in the woods, and he perish away twell all 
yo can see is his powerful long hair blowing all "bout the trees; and 
his hair it done blow about the trees twell it done grow fast, and now 
yo all folks done calls it Spanish Moss. 


E. M. B. 
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SONGS AND RHYMES FROM THE SOUTH 
BY E. C. PERROW 


THE region of the southern Appalachian Mountains, embracing 
the southwestern portion of Virginia, eastern Kentucky, western 
North Carolina, East Tennessee, and the northern portions of Georgia 
and Alabama, constitutes a country which, though divided among 
several States, is indeed a unit with regard both to the country and 
to the character of its people. The relative inaccessibility of the 
country, as compared with the surrounding territory, has until very 
recently kept back the tide of progress, which, sweeping around this 
region, has shut up there a strange survival of a civilization of three 
hundred years ago. 

The most striking thing to be observed about the Southern people 
to-day is, I think, their extreme conservatism with regard to their 
customs, their manners, and their habits of thought; for the Southern 
people brought with them from Europe many Middle-Age traditions 
which their manner of life has tended to conserve. Their settlement 
in the plain country, on large and comparatively isolated plantations, 
the coming-in of the slave relation (essentially feudal in its nature), and 
the complete absence of immigration during recent years, have all 
tended to keep alive a form of civilization long outgrown by other 
divisions of the country. 

In the mountain region to which I have referred the conditions 
have been especially such as might be expected to preserve primitive 
ideals. At an early date after the settlement of eastern Virginia 
and North Carolina the more adventurous spirits began to thread their 
way through the mountain-defiles of what was then the unknown 
West, and to build their cabins along the creeks that broke from that 
labyrinth of mountain and forest. They were rough; but many of 
them were worthy, honest-hearted people. Among them were not a 
few Scotch-Irish, who brought with them, besides their Scottish names 
and many Scottish words, their native sturdiness of character and 
love of liberty. Others there were, no doubt, of more questionable 
condition, — men who had been outlawed in Virginia and North 
Carolina and had sought refuge in these fastnesses; men who loved 
fighting better than work, and freedom better than the restraints of 
the law. 

Since their settlement in this region, there have been few enough 
influences brought to bear to keep this isolated people in line with 
the growth of the outside world. For a long time commerce left the 
territory unexploited: ‘“‘What sholde it han avayled to werreye? 
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Ther lay no profit, ther was no richesse.” The rude log cabin of the 
mountaineer, with its stone-stick-and-mud chimney; the bit of truck 
garden near the house, tilled by the women-folk; the hillside, with its 
scant cover of Indian-corn, with now and then a creek-bottom in which 
weed and crop struggle on equal terms for the mastery; the cold, clear 
limestone water breaking from the foot of the ridges; the noisy trout 
stream, now clear as glass, now swollen by the almost daily thunder- 
storm; the bold knobs rising steep from the valleys and covered with 
blackberries or huckleberries; and in the background wave after wave 
of mountain forest, with its squirrel, wild geese, "possum, coon, 
“‘painter,”’ rattlesnakes, and an occasional bear, — these constituted 
the wealth of the country. Of course, the summer-resort found its 
place among us. Thither come, summer after summer, the “quality” 
to drink the far-famed mineral waters. A few are momentarily 
interested in the dialect and habits of the people, and some return to 
the outside world to write stories of the mountains more or less true 
to the characters with which they deal.!. But such visitors leave no 
impression on the people. Railroads have forced their way through 
these regions, but their influences have touched the people only 
superficially — given them something to sing about, or possibly 
caused some of those living near the stations to take up the custom of 
wearing collars instead of the standard red handkerchief. The man 
back in the ridges, however, they have left unchanged. 

The dialect of this people marks them as belonging to another age. 
Uninfluenced by books, the language has developed according to its 
own sweet will, so that certain forms have become standard alike for 
the unlettered and the better educated. Here holp is the preterite 
for help, sont for sent, fotch for fetch, dove for dive, crope for creep, drug 
for drag, seen for see (sometimes see, cf. Gower's sigh), taken for take. 
Many old forms persist. Many old words appear, such as, lay (verb 

! The stories of Craddock are untrue as to dialect, and show, I think, an over-ideal- 
ization of character. Her work has been, though, of great value in awakening an interest 
in the country of which she writes. Moonshining, of which Craddock made so much in 
her stories, has now about ceased in these mountains. It is less risky to buy cheap “‘rot-gut’’ 
from the licensed purveyors in Middlesboro, Ky., although for the consumer it is much less 
wholesome than the purer moonshine. The novels of Fox are interesting; but to me, at 
least, the atmosphere is far from convincing. The pictures drawn by Opie Reed are, I 
think, much nearer the truth. Better still are the sketches of Charles Forster Smith 
(Nashville, 1908) ; though both he and Craddock are wrong, I think, in what they say about 
the sadness of the women. Serious they are always, but to call their lives unhappy is a 
kind of pathetic fallacy. Their lot is simple, but they love their homes and even the 
monotony of their daily lives. The best single article I have seen about these people is 
that by Adeline Moffett (Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. iv, p. 314). For interesting 
lists of dialect words, see Professor Smith's articles in Transactions of the’ American 
Philological Association for 1883 and 1886, and in The Southern Bivouac for November, 
1885. Many interesting words have also been reported to Dialect Notes from various 
parts of the South, most of which are current in East Tennessee. 
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wager), start-naked, sned, larn (teach), find (furnish), outfavor (to be 
better looking than), frail (thrash), ferninst (apparently a corruption 
of anent), piggin (a small wooden vessel with one handle), noggin (such 
a vessel with no handle), poke-supper (at which the food is served from 
pokes), buck (to bend), smidgin, and hobberod (cf. AS. hobbe). 

The idea of compounding words is still alive among this people. 
We hear stove-room (for kitchen), widder-man, home-house, and engineer- 
man. Suffixes are still alive: we hear such formations as pushency, 
botherment, and even footback. 

There are some peculiar words and usages. Several means ‘‘a large 
number:” ‘‘There are several blackberries this year.” Themirs is 
equivalent to young chickens. When one is proficient in anything, he 
is said to be a cat on that thing: ‘‘She is a cat on bread.” Proud 
means happy. Ficety is an adjective applied to one who is “too big 
for his breeches.” 

The pronunciation seems to be old. Oi has invariably the older 
sound of ai in aisle; so in rotl, poison, coil |kwail], etc. The diphthong 
ou has, not the later sound of a! plus uu (as in the speech of the Vir- 
ginians and in what I take to be the speech of the Englishman), but 
the older sound of @ plus uu, with usually another vowel introduced 
before, making a triphthong e plus a plus u. Again, the diphthong 
represented in such words as light, wife, wipe, by the spelling i, has 
not, as in the speech of the Virginians and in that of the Englishmen 
(cf. Murray’s Dictionary), the sound a plus 7, but the older a plus 7.? 


1 2= vowel in but. 

2 In the dialect of my own family (Piedmont, Va.) the spelling au, ow, is pronounced 
a plus u« in an unclosed syllable, before a voiced consonant, and before 1, m, n, and 7; so, 
now [nau], thou, loud, mouth (verb), gouge, foul, sound, town, our, tousle, souse (verb). But 
before a voiceless consonant the spelling au, ow, is pronounced as a plus u; so, louse [lause] 
(contrast lousy), lout (contrast loud), mouth (contrast the verb). The diphthong represented 
by the spelling 7, y, is pronounced a plus i in unclosed syllables, before voiced consonants, 
and before 1, m, n, and r; so, tribe [traib], ride, writhe, ‘‘ Tige,’’ oblige, mile, time. wine, wire, 
wise, rive. But before voiceless consonants the pronunciation is a plus i; so, wife [waife] 
(contrast wives), like, wipe, vise and rice, site, ‘‘Smythe."’ These rules hold also for New 
England, as far as I can judge. Sweet represents the first element of the spelling au, ow, 
as being in modern English the low-mixed-wide, which is probably the sound I hear in 
the Virginia house [haus]. The Englishman, it seems to me, has let his diphthong slip 
forward for practically all the words spelled au, ow. The same tendency is observable 
in eastern Virginia, where one hears cow [kau], our [aua], and the plural houses [hauzez]. 
I think this is because eastern Virginia has been more closely in touch with the mother 
country and the developments there. But in Tennessee, and in all that part of the South 
which has not been in constant intercourse with the mother country, all the au, ow, words 
are pronounced with a diphthong made up of the mid-back-wide plus the high-back-wide- 
round. (It must be remembered that these sounds, both in Virginia and Tennessee, are 
often modified by the introduction before them of an e sound, the mid-front-narrow; so that 
with many we have the triphthongs, [eau] in Tennessee, and [eau] in Virginia.) Murray's 
Dictionary records that in England the diphthong represented by the spelling i, y, is in 
almost all English words the mixed vowel plus the high-front-narrow; so, time [taim], etc. 
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Further, the r, now reduced to a mere vocal murmur in the standard 
pronunciation of the English, is heard here with all the snarl that it 
could have possessed in the time of Ben Jonson.! 

Certain customs, too, mark this people as of another age. The 
practice of giving nicknames is universal among them. No boy grows 
up without being called by something other than the name his parents 
gave him. Sometimes the nickname of the father will become a 
patronymic, and serve as a surname for the children. Some pecu- 
liarity of personal appearance, speech, or habit, or some action in which 
the man has been involved, usually serves as a basis for the nickname. 

The custom of feasting at funerals still obtains. When a death 
occurs, all the neighborhood gather at the house of the deceased. 
There they ‘‘sit up” with the body day and night for several days, 
and eat the ‘funeral baked meats”’ that the family of the departed 
one are expected to prepare. 

The people are for the most part rather superstitious. Almost 
every affair of life is regulated in accordance with the sign of the 
moon. Scarcely any one will dig a well without consulting a water- 
witch, who with his peach-tree fork, together with a good supply of 
native judgment, usually succeeds in locating a stream. The belief 
in ‘‘hants’”’ is universal here. I know one man who, professing to 
communicate with the dead, keeps the whole neighborhood in terror. 
Old women gather “yarbs” and practise medicine. Charms are used to 
heal diseases in man and beast, and sick children are brought many 
miles to be breathed upon by a seventh son or by one who has never 
seen his father. 

A remarkable degree of honesty obtains among the mountain folk. 
I was among them for over twenty years, and yet I never heard of a 
burglary in the county in which I lived. Indeed, I heard of very 
little stealing. People do not lock their corn-cribs or chicken-houses. 
Boats on the river are common property. Any one may use a boat, 
but he is expected to bring it back to the place from which he took it. 
I had a neighbor who was sent to jail for a term as a punishment for 

destroying a “‘neighbor’s landmark.’’ The jailer allowed him to 
return home on Saturday night and spend Sunday with his family. 
On Monday morning he was always promptly back at his work. He 
never thought of running away. There is maintained, too, a very 
high standard of sexual relations. Now and then there are relations 
of this kind between young folk; but it is almost invariably the out- 
come of a pure and genuine love, and the boy almost invariably stands 
by the girl and marries her. No one thinks less of either therefor; 
and the child of such a relation, even though born out of wedlock, is 


1 For an excellent treatment of the southern r, see the Louisiana State University 
Bulletin, February, 1910. 
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never made to feel that there is any stain on his name. Should the 
boy fail to stand by the girl, he would have to choose ‘Texas or hell,’”’ 
the choice being forced both by public sentiment and the accuracy of 
what rifles the girl’s family could put in the field. 

One of the most interesting survivals is the mountaineer’s idea of 
law. His conception is pre-eminently the Germanic. With him it is 
not an affair of the State, such as may be modified by legislators in 
distant Nashville: it is something personal, something belonging to 
his family, a heritage that cannot be alienated; and the guaranty of 
these unwritten rights is neither sheriff nor governor, but his own right 
arm. To him the courts are an impertinence. No one could appre- 
ciate better than he the feeling of Robin Hood toward the high sheriff 
of Nottingham. 

There is a considerable amount of shooting going on in this country 
all the time, though formerly there was more than there is now. On 
one occasion a generation ago, nine men, I am told, were hanged at one 
time in the county in which I was reared. The ninth man to ascend 
the scaffold coolly remarked that ‘‘it seemed the sign was in the neck 
that week.’’ There was a tavern at no great distance from where I 
lived, at which fifty-seven men had been killed. During the last 
summer that I spent in my county, four men on the ‘‘yan side er 
Clinch” shot one another to pieces with Winchester rifles, the wife of 
one of the combatants standing by her husband, and handing him 
ammunition until he fell. The man who brought across the news to 
us had little to say about the men, but remarked that it was a pity 
to see lying there a fine horse which had been killed by a stray shot. 
These are men of war from their youth. The training with ‘shootin’- 
irons’”’ begins with childhood; and the boy of twelve is often, in 
marksmanship, the match for an experienced man. 

But while outlawry there is not so common as it once was, the people 
still admire it, and will sit for hours telling stories of men who have 
defied the courts. Many are the prose sagas told there of men like 
Macajah Harp, Bill Fugate,' Bloof Bundrant, and Harvey Logan. 
Nor do I think this admiration for the outlaw is anything abnormal. 
It is only another expression of admiration for bravery, whether rightly 

1 I have a friend in Grainger County who takes great pride in the fact that he “run” 
with Bill Fugate. He tells many stories of this outlaw. One will bear repeating here. 
The sheriff sent Fugate word that he was coming for him. Fugate sent him word that if 
he did, he had better bring a ‘“‘wagin’’ with which to haul back his own dead body; if, 
however, the sheriff were anxious to see him, he would come to the next session of his own 
accord. At the appointed time Fugate came, took his seat in the prisoner’s box, and 
awaited the completion of his trial. He was found guilty, and the judge pronounced the 
sentence. The sheriff came over to take charge of the prisoner; but that individual 
promptly covered the sheriff with two pistols, told the crowd that if all remained quiet, 
none should be hurt, backed out of the room, sprang on his horse, and rode back to the 
mountains. 
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or wrongly exerted. The stories of Hereward, Fulk Fitz Warine, 
Robin Hood, Grisli, Grettir, Wolf, Wilhelm Tell, Eustace, and Fran- 
cisco are just such expressions as have come from earlier periods of the 
English, Scandinavian, German, French, and Spanish peoples. Even 
to-day the story of crime still holds its place in the bookstalls; and we 
all, old and young, like still to see a criminal die game. 

One other characteristic of this folk must not be forgotten: they 
sing constantly. If, on almost any “pretty day,’’ you should walk 
along a country road in East Tennessee, you could listen to the plough- 
man singing or whistling in the fields, while across the neighboring 
creek there would come the song of the barefoot country girl as she 
helped her mother hang out the washing or “pack water” from the 
spring. If you should pass a group of men who, having been “‘ warned” 
to work the road, were “ putting in their time” on the highway, you 
would hear them continually breaking into song as they swung the 
pick, handled the shovel, or drove the steel drill into some. projecting 
rock. On the porch of the cross-roads store you would find a party 
of idle boys and men, who, if not eager listeners to some rude banjo 
minstrel’s song, would be singing in concert, now a fragment of some 
hymn, and at the next moment some song of baldest ribaldry. If your 
visit to this country happened to be at the proper time of the week, 
you might be able some night to attend a “‘singin’.””. You would find 
the young folk gathered at the ‘‘ meetin’-house,”’ or still more probably 
at the home of one member of the ‘‘class."" The songs which they 
have gathered to practise are of the Sunday-school variety, such as have 
been introduced by the singing-school teacher.' In this gathering 
nearly every one has a book and reads his music. I have known 
people who, although they can scarcely read a word of English, read 
music well. You are not to be surprised, too, if you hear some very 
good singing, only it is fearfully loud, each singing at the top of his 
voice, while the song is invariably ‘‘entuned in the nose.”’ They often 
mispronounce the words, and still oftener have no idea as to what the 
words mean, but that does not matter: the song goes on. After the 


1 This teacher, called the “ perfesser”’ (a title given in the South to all male teachers), 
teaches ten days for ten dollars, and “‘ boards around"’ with his “‘scholars."’ He is a repre- 
sentative of what was once the travelling minstrel. Not only is he the final authority on 
all matters musical, and the high priest of religious music, but he also, from time to time, 
essays the composition of both poetry and music, and teaches the folk to sing his songs. 
Professor Beatty published recently in the Journal of American Folk-Lore (vol. xxii, p. 71) 
a song based on the New Market wreck. I heard last summer another song composed on 
this same occurrence by one of these travelling minstrels. I have also in mind a song that 
the teacher who “learned"’ me the ‘‘rudiments’’ composed and had us sing at the farewell 
session of hisschool. Besides the fact that the singing-master is the custodian of all religious 
music, he also assumes many of the functions of the preacher. Teaching in the churches 
and drawing his patronage from the members, he finds it necessary also to “‘talk;’’ and so 
it is the usual thing to hear religious exhortation mixed with instruction in music. 
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singing is over, the young folk make their way home, usually singing all 
the way. The boys who have not a “swing’’ amuse themselves by 
firing their pistols (the togae viriles of the mountain boy) in proud 
contempt of the sheriff and all that with him ever be. 

I call attention to this religious singing because it is one of the 
directions that the popular love of music has taken. The Church has 
often, consciously or unconsciously, been the greatest foe to the 
preservation of popular tradition. These songs, learned at Sunday- 
school, take the place of all others; and it is mostly these that, on the 
next day, occupy the girl as she “battles” the clothes, and the boy as 
he chops out the “crap.” 

But as strong as is the grip of the Church, back in the coves and 
hollows the spirit of mirth still dwells in other than idle brains. At 
“Square”’ Murray’s, near the head of Wildcat, there is pretty sure 


to be, before many weeks pass, a “‘quiltin’,’’ a ‘“house-raisin’,” a 
“workin’,”’ a “‘watermelon-cuttin’,” a ‘“‘candy-pullin’,” or a “ pea- 
hullin’.”’ At the last named the tedious task of shelling the summer’s 
crop of peas is made even a pleasure, for the happy thought of the 
hostess has seated the young folk two by two on the sand-scoured 
floor in front of a great backlog fire, now roaring, in the wide-throated 
chimney, against the wind and the frost outside. About eleven o’clock 
the floor is cleared of hulls, the banjo and the fiddle are brought in, 
and some of the young folk are soon dancing to the time of ‘‘ Rabbit in 
the Pea-Patch,” Love Somebody,” Arkansaw Traveller,” 
“Old Folks better go to Bed,” ‘‘ The Devil’s Dance,” “ Fire in the 
Mountain,” or some other characteristic mountain melody. I said 
“some of the young folk’’ designedly; for not all are bold enough 
to risk the anathema of the circuit-rider backed by the entire body 
of the Church. In fact, the parents of many of these young people 
allow them to come to this merry-making only on condition that 
they do not dance. But these young church members are in- 
genious. They propose a game of ‘“Skip-to-my-loo,” ‘‘Weavilly- 
Wheat,” “‘Shoot-the-Buffalo,”” or some other equally innocent form of 
moving to the time of music. Here, of course, the fiddle is left out, 
and the “ players"’ sing for an accompaniment to their “play.” This, 
as everybody knows, is notdancing, this is ‘‘Skip-to-my-loo;” and yet 
by this name it seems as sweet to these thoughtless ones as the forbid- 
den pleasure itself, while they have the added assurance that it leaves 
neither soil nor cautel to besmirch the virtue of their church records.* 

1 Dancing is considered by the religiously inclined as one of the most damning of sins. 
It seems to derive its wickedness from the instrument which accompanies it. An instru- 
ment of music is considered the especial property of the Devil. Not many churches will 
allow even an organ in their buildings. Particularly does the Deyil ride upon a fiddle- 
stick. People who think it a little thing to take human life will shudder at the thought 
of dancing. 
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That song is instinctive with this folk is further shown, I think, by 
the fact that with them all formal discourse is sung. I do not here 
refer to the sing-song way in which all speech is carried on among them; 
though I think this, too, is significant. I mean that whenever a man 
or woman speaking in public becomes deeply interested in what he is 
saying, he begins to sing to a definite rhythm, and with a distinct 
regard for pitch, all that he has to say. The Hard-shell Baptists sing 
their sermons to well-defined melodies, — melodies which are im- 
provised by the preacher at the time of speaking. Indeed, this gift 
of singing the sermon is regarded as the chief criterion of a call to 
preach. It is also to be noted that the members, when they get 
happy and shout, cry out in the same rhythmic movement, and some- 
times dance — after King David’s manner, we can imagine — in 
perfect time to their shouting. 

Having once understood how completely for several generations 
these people have been separated from the advancing civilization of 
the rest of the world, and having seen how thoroughly instinctive 
with them is their love for song, we should not be surprised to find 
that among them there still exist some traces of the ancient ballad- 
making faculty. As a matter of fact, many of the traditional ballads 
have been found among them still alive; and yet other songs, ap- 
parently the very material out of which the popular ballad is made, 
may be picked up there to-day. 

It was my fortune, while I was yet a child, to move with my parents 
to the mountains of East Tennessee. As I grew up, I learned a good 
many of these songs, and I have even watched some of them in the 
process of formation. For some years past I have been trying to make 
a collection of such fragments of popular verse as I could remember or 
could induce my friends to write down for me. 

Although I have found the germ of this collection in the body of 
verse which I secured from the mountains, I have also included such 
kindred verse as I have been able to collect in other Southern States. 
I have even gone further; for, believing that the Southern negro is, 
in a yet greater degree than the white man of the South, a representa- 
tive of the ballad-making epoch, I have included also such negro verse 
as I could readily pick up. 

The entire collection I have divided under the following heads: 
(1) Songs of Outlaws, (Il) Songs of Animals, (II1) Dance Songs and 
Nursery Rhymes, (IV) Religious Songs, (V) Songs of the Railroad, 
(VI) Songs of Drinking and Gambling, (VII) Songs of the Plantation, 
(VIII) Songs of Love, and (IX) Miscellaneous Verses. 

As far as I know, the material I have has never appeared in print. 
It is certainly in the possession of the folk, and for the most part, I 
believe, has sprung from the heart of the folk. Most of the songs I 
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am reporting are mere fragments. Individuals seldom know a song 
in its entirety: they know it only by snatches. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that these songs are not integral things. In many cases 
the stanzas have no definite order; and some stanzas may be known to 
one person and community, and be entirely unknown to another. 
Further, some songs have become hopelessly confused with others. 
This fact is due chiefly, I think, to the comparative scarcity of melodies, 
one melody being made to serve for several different songs. 

In such songs as I have from recitation, I have attempted to repre- 
sent by phonetic spelling the words which have a local pronunciation. 
In those which I know only from manuscript I have retained the 
spelling of the original, although that spelling rarely represents the 
true sound. Such manuscripts as I have been able to secure I have 
deposited in the Harvard College Library. 


I. SONGS OF OUTLAWS 


Besides the many stories of outlaws current in the mountains, we 
are not surprised to find some songs of outlaws. Usually, whenever 
an outlaw has attracted public attention, some form of song springs 
up concerning him. A few summers ago Harvey Logan, an outlaw 
of national reputation, was confined in the Knoxville jail. The public 
made a hero of him, and many ladies carried him flowers during his 
imprisonment. During the same summer he made his escape from 
jail in a very sensational manner. He was after this more than ever 
considered as a hero. I was not surprised, then, last summer to find a 
fragment of a ballad which had already sprung up concerning the 
deeds of this outlaw. Other outlaws are honored in the same way. 
I present below some of the outlaw songs I have picked up in the South. 


I. JESSE JAMES! 


1 See Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxii, p. 246, for a version from North Carolina. 
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Variant of the foregoing Chorus. Ds 


— 
Laid Jes -se James in his grave, Laid Jes-se James in his grave. 


A 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905) 


Jesse James wuz the man! who travelled thoo the lan’, 
Stealin’ en robbin’ wuz 'is trade; 
But a dirty little caoward by the name uv Robert Haoward? 
Laid Jesse James in ‘is grave.’ 
Pore Jesse James! Pore Jesse James! 
Laid Jesse James in ‘is grave; 
En a dirty little caoward by the name uv Robert Haoward 
Laid Jesse James in ‘is grave. 
Oh, the people uv the West, when they h'yerd uv Jesse’s death, 
Wondered haow the hero come ter die; 
But a dirty little caoward by the name uv Robert Haoward 
Laid Jesse James in ‘is grave.‘ 
It wuz late one Saddy® night when the moon wuz shinin’ bright 
Thet Jesse James robbed the Danville * train; 
But thet Smith en Wesson ball knocked pore Jesse frum the wall’ 
En laid Jesse James in ‘is grave. 


B 
(From Eastern Kentucky; mountain whites; MS. of C. B. House 8) 


Oh! Jesse was the man, he travelled through the land, 
For money Jesse never suffered pain; 

Jesse and his brother Frank they robbed eng bank, 
And stopped the Danville train. 


Jesse said to his brother Frank, ‘‘ Will you stand by my side 
Till the Danville train passes by?”’ 

“Yes; I'll stand by your side and fight one hundred men till I died*® 
And the Danville train has rolled by.”’ 


1 In the mountains the “short a"’ has the standard English sound low-front-wide, not 
the low-front-narrow of other parts of the South. 

2? Compare the corresponding line inC. Howard was a pseudonym assumed by Jesse 
James at one time in his career. 

3 Assonance is of frequent occurrence in the songs of the mountains. 

4 This stanza has evidently been corrupted by the slipping-out of the last two lines, 
and the substitution of lines from the refrain. 

5 A night much beloved by the negroes and poor whites. 

* Folk etymology for Glendale, a railroad-station in Missouri where a famous robbery 
took place. The name of the station was afterward changed to avoid the danger of frighten- 
ing passengers for the road. Danville is a natural change; the mountain folk did know 


Danville, Ky. 


7 Jesse James was hanging a picture on the wall when his pretended friend shot him. 
* Contributed by Mr. C. B. House, Manchester, Ky. 
* This line appears to be too long, but it perhaps never existed in a smoother version. 
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Oh! Robert Ford was the man, he travelled through the land, 
He never robbed a train in his life, * 

But he told the courts that his aims was to kill Jesse James, 
And to live in peace with his wife. 


Ten thousand dollars reward was given Robert Ford 
For killing Jesse James on the sly; 

Poor Jesse has gone to rest with his hands upon his breast, 
And I'll remember Jesse James till I die. 


Cc 


(From Jackson County, Missouri; country whites; MS. of F. A. Brown, student in 
Harvard University; 1907) 


How the people held their breath 

When they heard of Jesse’s death, 

And they wondered how the hero came to die; 
It was for the great reward 

That little? Robert Ford 

Shot Jesse James on the sly. 


Jesse had a wife, 

The joy of his life; 

His children they were brave; 
*Twas a thief and a coward 

That shot Captain Howard 

And laid Jesse James in his grave. 


Jesse James was a man and a friend of the poor,’ 
And for money Jesse never suffered pain; 

It was with his brother Frank 

He robbed Chicago bank 

And stopped the Glendale train. 


And he wandered to the car that was not far away— 
For the money in the safe they did aim; 


1 A good expression of the supreme contempt of the mountaineers for a man like Ford. 
To them it was the height of tragic irony that such a man should kill Jesse James. 

2 Ford was only a youth when he murdered Jesse James. 

2 One of the chief characteristics of the outlaw hero is his kindness to the poor. Com- 
pare the legends of the generosity of Hereward, Fulk Fitz Warine, and Robin Hood. Mr. 
F. A. Braun, a citizen of Jackson County, Missouri, tells me the following story of Jesse 
James, which he says is current in his county: One day the outlaw stopped at the cottage 
of a poor widow and asked for something to eat. The woman generously shared her meal 
with the stranger. But the latter noticed that both the widow and her children were in 
distress. He asked the poor woman what her trouble was. With tears in her eyes she 
told him that the house in which she lived was mortgaged, that this was the day for pay- 
ment, and that the landlord was coming for his money; but she lacked a considerable 
amount of the money that must be paid, and she knew that she should be turned out. 
The outlaw counted out the money needed, made her a present of it, and departed. He 
did not go far, however, but hid in a cornfield near the roadside. There he waited till 
the creditor had called at the widow's cottage and was returning with the money. There- 
upon Jesse James took possession of the entire sum, and sent the creditor home with empty 
saddle-bags. 
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(From Southern Indiana; country whites; recitation of U. H. Smith, Bloomington, 


(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of Miss Annie Reedy, student in the University 


(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of J. E. Rankin, student in the University of 


(From Jackson County, Missouri; country whites; MS. of F. A. Brown; 1908) 
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While the agent on his knees 
Delivered up the keys 
To Frank and Jesse James. 


D 


Jesse James was a man and the friend of the poor, 
And for money he never suffered pain, 

But with his brother Frank, 

He robbed Chicago bank, 

And stopped the Glendale train. 


And they wandered to a car that was not far away, 
For the money in the safe was their aims. 

And the agent on his knees 

Delivered up the keys 

To Frank and Jesse James. 


Jesse had a wife 

And he loved her dear as life, 
And he loved his children brave. 
Oh the dirty little coward 

That shot Johnny Howard 

And laid Jesse James in his grave. 


E 


Ind.; 1908) 
Jesse James had a wife, 
The joy of his life, 
And the children, they were brave; 
But that dirty little coward 
Who shot Johnny Howard 
Has laid Jesse James in his grave. 


F 


of Mississippi; 1908) 
Jesse left a wife to mourn all her life, 
Three children to beg for bread; 
Oh, the dirty little coward that shot Mr. Howard, 
And they laid Jesse James in his grave. 


G 


Mississippi; 1908) 


Jesse James had a wife who mourned all her life, 
Three children to cry for bread; 

But a dirty little coward shot down Thomas Howard, 
And they laid Jesse James in his grave. 
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H 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of Ben Bell, student; 1908) 
Jesse James was a man, a pistol in each hand 
He flagged down the great Eastern train; 
In the shade of the trees, he delivered up the keys 
Of the trains he had robbed years ago. 


He pulled off his coat and hung it on the wall,! — 

A thing he had never done before,— 

Robert Ford watched his eye, and shot him on the sly, 
Which laid Jesse James in his grave. 


I 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of J. L. Byrd, student; 1908) 
Little? Jesse James was a man of his own, 
Killed many men and expected to kill as many more, 
When he was shot on the sly by little Robert Ford, 
Who laid poor Jesse in his grave. 


People of the South, ain’t you sorry? (thrice) 
They laid poor Jesse in his grave. 


J 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of W. C. Stokes, student; 1908) 
Mother I’m dreaming, 
Mother I’m dreaming, 
Mother I’m dreaming, 
Of Frank and Jesse James. 


K 
(From Mississippi; negroes; 1909) 
O Jesse James, why didn’t yuh run 
When Bob Ford pulled his Gatlin gun, 
Gatlin gun, Gatlin gun! 


2. JACK MIDDLETON 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of J. E. Rankin, student; 1908) 
My name, it is Jack Middleton; 
From Arkansas I came; 
I am a highway roughian; 
Stage robbing is my game. 


I went out into Texas, 

Some gamblers ther to see; 

I tell you, wild and reckless boys, 
I got on a western spree. 


I wore a pair of six shooters, 
Which made me feel quite grand. 


1 Jesse James, on this occasion, took his pistols off and tossed them on the bed. 
2 “Little appears to be a favorite epithet of ballad literature. 
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I found myself in camps one day 
With Jesse James’s band.' 


You know it put sad feelings o’er me 
To think of days of yore, 

And it’s I'll be a good boy 

And do so no more.? 


Jesse passed the bottle around; 
We all took a dram; 

Liquor put old hell in me 

And I didn’t give a damn. 


There was Dick Little, Joe Collins, myself, 
And Frank, and the other three,— 

A squad containing seven men, 

And a merry bunch was we. 


Jesse took the train for St. Joe 
And shipped the other three. 
That left a squad containing 
Joe Collins, Frank, and me. 


Our plan was to cross the Rio Grande 
And enter the western plains, 

To intercept the U. P. 

And rob the West-bound train. 


O’Bannan’s rangers followed us 
One cold and stormy night. 

At last we saw our only revenge 
Was to give the boys a fight. 


They whistled bullets all around our ears, 
Although they passed us by; 

But every time our rifles cracked 

A ranger had to die.‘ 


I then pulled for old Arkansas, 
I thought it was the best, 

To put up at my girl’s house, 
And take a little rest. 


There the sheriff tackled me, 
He thought he was the boss; 
But I drew old Betsy * from my side 
And nailed him to the cross. 


1 This is interesting as connecting a group of other men with the Jesse James matter. 

2 Possibly a momentary Falstaffian repentance. 

§ Jesse James’s band did some of their robbing across the border, in Mexico. 

‘ A touch of the true ballad brevity. 

5’ The more primitive folk are fond of giving names to their weapons. Compare the 
practice of the heroes of Romance. 
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3. OLD BRADY! 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of R. J. Slay, student; 1908) 
O mamma, mamma! what was that? 
A big gun busted right across our back! 
Ho, ho! he has been on the jolly too long. 


I went a little closer and then stepped back, 
And saw the blood on Brady's back.* 


They sent for the doctor in a mighty haste. 

“Oh, yonder comes the surgeon in a racking* pace!’’ 
He raised his hand, and his hand was red, 

““Oh, my goodness gracious! old Brady is dead!"’ 


When the news got out that old Brady was dead, 
Out come the ladies all dressed in red. 
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4. DOCK BISHOP‘ 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of J. E. Rankin; 1908) 
My parents advised me when I was quite young 


To leave off night walking,’ bad company to shun. 
To leave off night walking, bad company to shun. 


But to their advising I paid little care;* 
Kept rambling and gambling in the wildest career. 


I rambled and gambled by night and by day 
All to maintain pretty Maggie and to dress her so gay. 


Ofttimes I have wondered how women could love men; 
But more times I’ve wondered how men could love them. 


They will bring him to sorrow and sudden downfall; 
They will bring him to labor, spring, summer, and fall. 


When I was on shipboard, pretty Maggie by me, 
Bound down in strong iron, I thought myself free. 


When I landed from shipboard, my old father did stand, 
A-pulling his grey locks and wringing his hands, 


Saying, ‘‘Son, I have warned you before to-day, 
And now I am ready to be laid in the clay.” 


Farewell to young men and ladies so gay; 
To-morrow I'll be sleeping in the coldest of clay! 


1 An outlaw who was killed some years ago in Mississippi. 

2 Identical rhyme, a not uncommon thing in folk-poetry. 

3 A gait of a horse amounting to about a mile in four minutes. 

‘ A Mississippi outlaw who claimed that he was driven to his nefarious trade by the 
expensive tastes of his wife. This is a good example of the ballad of moral advice that 
gets itself composed anent the execution of some criminal. Compare the broadsides, 
‘‘The Trial and Confession of Frederick Prentice,"’ the lamentation of James Rogers’ 
“John Brown's Body"’ and “Captain Kidd.” 

5 Compare “ night-riding’’ as used at present in the Southern States. 

Pronounced to rhyme with “‘career,”’ ke-uh. 
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5. OLD JOE CLARK 
A 


(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905) 


A 


Ole Joe Clark 'e killed a man 
En buried ‘im in the san’; 
Said ef ’e had another chance, 
He'd kill another man. 


Good-by, ole Joe Clark! 
Good-by, I'm gone! 

Good-by, ole Joe Clark! 
Good-by, Betty Brown! 


B 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of R. J. Slay; 1908) 


Old Joe Clark, he is a sharp, 
Creeping through the timber, 

Old Joe Clark shot at a lark 

And killed my wife in the window. 


6. CAPTAIN KELLY 
(From West Virginia; mountain whites; MS. of Davidson; 1908) 


As I walked over Mulberry Mountain, 

I met Captain Kelly; his money he was counting, 
First I drew my pistol; then I drew my rapier, 
“Stand and deliver, for I'm your money-taker!"’ 


Mush-a-ring-a-ring-a-rah! 
Whack fol-d’ the dady O! 
Whack fol-d’ the dady O! 
Ther’s whiskey in the jug. 


I took it home to Molly, 

I took it home to Molly, 

And she said she'd ne'er receive it, 
For the devil's in the women. 
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7. MY ROWDY BOY 
(From West Virginia; mountain whites; MS. of Davidson; 1908) 
Where is my rowdy boy? 
Where is my rowdy boy? 
He’s been to the pen, 
And he’s got to go again. 
Good-by, my rowdy boy! 


8. THE STAGE ROBBER 
E 


(From Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905 ') 


O fether, O father! whut made you do so, 
To rob the pore driver in the lowlan's so low? # 


9. THE DYING CowBoy?® 
A 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of M. A. Kent; 1909) 


I rode to fair Laden, fair Laden, 

I rode to fair Laden so early one morn, 

And there I fancied a handsome young cowboy, 
All dressed in linen and ready for the grave. 


Go beat the drum lowly, and play the fife slowly, 
And play the dead-march as they carry me along; 
Go carry me to the graveyard and throw the sod o’er me; 
For I'm a poor cowboy, I know I've done wrong! 


Oh, once in the saddle I used to be dashing, 

Oh, once in the saddle I used to be gay. 

*Twas then I took to drinking, from that to card-playing, 
Cut short in my living, now dying I lay. 


Go call around me a crowd of young cowboys, 

And tell them the story of my sad fate; 

Go tell the[ir] dear mothers, before they go further, 
Go stop the[ir] wild roving before it is too late. 


Go write a letter to my grey-haired mother, 

Go write a letter to my sister dear, 

But then there is another, yes, dearer than mother; 
What will she say when she knows I am dead? 


1 This is the only stanza I can remember of a song brought from Texas. It is said to 
have been composed by the daughter of the criminal and sold by her at the execution of 
her father. In this connection the following story is of interest. Some years ago an outlaw 
named Callahan was executed in Kentucky. Just before his execution he sat on his coffin 
and played and sang a ballad of his own composing, and, when he had finished, broke his 
musical instrument over his knee. The situation is, of course, the same as that of Burns's 
“*McPherson's Farewell.” 

2 With this refrain compare Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xviii, p. 125. 

3 For other versions of this well-known song compare Jbid., vol. xii, p. 250; and vol. 
xxii, p. 258. 
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B 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of J. E. Rankin; 1909) 
As I went out walking early one morning, 
As I went out walking one morning in May, 
I met a young cowboy all dressed in white linen, 
All dressed in white linen and ready for the grave. 


Go write me a letter to my grey-headed mother; 
Go write me a letter to my sister so dear; 

And there is another more dear than a mother, 

I know she'd be weeping if she knew I lay here. 


‘Go bring me a cup of cold water, cold water; 
Go bring me a cup of cold water,” he said; 

But when I returned with the cup of cold water, 
I found the poor cowboy lying there dead. 


(From West Virginia; mountain whites; MS. of Davidson; 1908) 


Once in my saddle I used to go socking, 

Once in my saddle I used to be gay; 

I first took to drinking, and then to card-playing, 
Was shot in the breast, now dying I lay. 


10. TATERHILL! 
E 


(From Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1911) 


a » 
A é. 
e 


Ef yer want ter git yer head knocked off, 
Ef yer want ter git yer fill; 

Ef yer want ter git yer head knocked off, 
Go back ter Taterhill. 


1 When the church now called Mary's Chapel was built, there was much dispute among 
the parishioners as to what the church should be named. One party stood for “ Mary's 
Chapel,” another for “Mount Zion,”’ and another for “ Tate’s Hill." Officially the first 
prevailed; but the common people chose the last, which by folk-etymology they trans- 
formed to “ Taterhill.’’ The dispute, however, was for a time very violent, and the con- 
tending parties several times came to blows,—‘‘ drawed rocks en knives,’’ as my friend Dave 
Noe expressed it. This stanza is a part of a song which sprang up to celebrate this contest. 
Even to this day it is not infrequent to have religious meetings broken up by a free-for-all 
fight. The men bring their pistols and their whiskey to the church, and, if things do not 
go to suit them, they sometimes resort to violence. I remember on one occasion the group 
on the inside of the church were besieged by the Moore clan from the outside. My cousin 
succeeded in holding the doorway against them by knocking down each man as he came 
up the steps, while the women and children were taken out through a window at the back 
of the building. 
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Ii. RAILROAD BILL 


A 
(From Alabama; negroes; recitation of Mrs. C. Brown; 1909) 
Railroad Bill! cut a mighty big dash; 
Killed McMillan like a lightnin’-flash. 
En he'll lay yo po body daown. 
Railroad Bill ride on de train, 
Tryin t’ac’ big like Cuba en Spain.? 
En he'll lay yo po body daown. 
Get up, ole woman, you sleepin’ too late! 
Ef Railroad Bill come knockin’ at yo gate, 
He'll lay yo po body daown. 
Talk abaout yo bill, yo ten-dollah bill, 
But you never seen a bill like Railroad Bill. 
En he'll lay yo po body daown. 


B 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of R. J. Slay; 1909) 
Railroad Bill said before he died, 
He'd fit all the trains so the rounders could ride. 
Oh, ain’t he bad, oh, railroad man! 
Railroad Bill cut a mighty big dash; 
He killed Bill Johnson with a lightning-flash. 
Oh, ain’t he bad, oh, railroad man! 


Cc 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of J. R. Anderson; 1909) 
Railroad Bill is a mighty bad man, 
Come skipping and dodging through this land. 


D 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of Dr. Herrington; 1909) 


Talk about yer five er yer ten dollar bill; 
Ain't no bill like de Railroad Bill. 


12. JOE TURNER 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of M. F. Rubel; 1909) 
Tell me Jo Turner’s come to town; (thrice) 
He's brought along one thousand links er chain; 
He's gwine ter have one nigger fer each link, 
Gwine ter get this nigger fer one link. 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, 
Ky. 
Railroad Bill was a “bed nigguh’’ who terrified Alabama some years ago. 
2 A reminiscence of the Spanish-American war. 


(To be continued) 
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WILLIAM CARTER, THE BENSONTOWN HOMER 


BY PHILLIPS BARRY, A.M. 


In the “ Harris Collection of American Poetry,” at Brown Uni- 
versity, is a small volume of verse by a forgotten country minstrel, 
printed in crude fashion on a poor quality of paper, now brittle and 
brown with age. It was published at Akron, O., in the year 1848, as 
appears from the titlepage.! 

“William Lorenzo Carter, the Author,” to quote from the preface 
to the little book, ‘“‘was born at Benson, Rutland County, Vermont, 
November 14, 1813, and was blind from his birth, or so nearly so that 
he could not distinguish objects, and could only see that there was 
light,? without receiving any benefit from that knowledge. His father * 
was a Baptist Clergyman, of good and respectable standing at Benson,‘ 
although he was not permanently located at that place. He resided 
mostly at Benson until William was sixteen years of age, when the 
Author lost his mother; and soon after this event, his father became a 
Mormon, and in 1833, removed to Kirtland in this State. He there 
commenced the study of English Grammar, learning it from lectures 
and from having it read to him. He made very good proficiency in 
this study while he continued it. But in 1834, his father went to 
the Mormon Settlement in Missouri, where he died, leaving the Author 
without any means of prosecuting his study, and in fact, leaving him 
without a home or any means of support, never having learned any trade 
(which, of course, he could only learn by the sense of feeling). In 1836, 
he returned to the East, with the intention of having his eyes operated 
upon, in the hope that he might thereby be enabled, partially, to 

1 Miscellaneous Poems on Various Subjects. Composed by Wm. L. Carter, who has 
been blind from his birth. Printed by H. Canfield, Akron, 1848. 

2 W. A. S., Lancaster, Pa., whose maternal grandmother was own aunt to William 
Carter, states, however, ‘‘ There must have been one small perfect spot in the retina of 
the right eye, — this he made use of by means of a sort of ray filter, composed of glass, 
arranged in layers, and enclosed in a leather tube, — by means of this he was able to read.” 

* Rev. John Carter. Recent information from Benson is to the effect that he is still 
remembered by old people now living in that town. 

4 W. A. S. states definitely that Rev. John Carter was a “minister in the Baptist 
Church at Benson.”’ 

5 “ Kirtland, O., was the seat of the first Mormon colony. There was built the first 
Mormon temple. The name of John S. Carter, evidently our Benson minister, appears 
in the list of high priests chosen Feb. 17, 1834, to constitute the first high council of the 
Mormon Church" (J. H. Evans, One Hundred Years of Mormonism, p.195). The identity 
is settled by the following anecdote in the Journal of H. C. Kimball: In 1834, “when the 
cholera first broke out in the camp, John S. Carter was the first who went forward to 
rebuke it, but himself was immediately slain’’ (1. W. Ritey, The Founder of Mormonism, 
p. 285). Thecamp referred to was the refuge-camp on the banks of the Missouri River, 
whither the Mormons went after the breaking-up of their colony in Missouri. 
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receive his sight, if not wholly; but in this he did not succeed. He then 
endeavored to find some opportunity to learn a trade, but the same 
evil genius that seemed to preside over his destiny baffled his efforts 
in this respect. He next made application for admittance into 
the Institution for the Blind in Boston, but through some defect in 
the mode of application, he was rejected. Thus failing entirely in the 
object of his journey, he returned to Ohio, and in 1840, entered the 
Institution for the Blind at Columbus, and remained in that excellent 
Institution about a year and a half, during which time he learned to 
read and write, and also continued the study of English Grammar, 
which,he had before begun; he also made some proficiency in com- 
position while at this Institution. From thence, he went to Illinois, 
where he remained a short time, and then! returned to this State, where 
he has resided ever since.” 

Thus far the preface to the volume concerning Carter. Very little 
more is known of his subsequent life. From another source it is 
known that “‘in the year 1860, he left his home, near Kirtland, Ohio, 
to walk to Salt Lake City, Utah, he being a great walker, often under- 
taking journeys of a hundred miles. He reached the State of Lllinois, 
but nothing has ever been heard from him since. No clew to his 
whereabouts has ever been discovered.’’* Evidently our poet was a 
zealous Mormon, and it is not unlikely that he was among the number 
of the pilgrims who fell by the wayside ere they reached the promised 
land. 

‘He commenced composing verses and singing them, when at the 
age of twelve, for his own amusement, and to while away the dull and 
tedious hours which hung heavily on his mind. He would also compose 
epigrams of a satirical character to gratify the piques that he had 


against some of his mates. None of these earlier poems, however, | 


were ever reduced to writing, but were composed and recited from 
memory.’’? The entire published product of his muse consists of six 
poems, five of them original, upon mournful subjects, the sixth a 
Scripture paraphrase. These ‘were composed at various times, some 
before, and some after he removed to Ohio, —- he would compose them 
and retain them in his memory, until he could get some friend to 
write them off for him.’’* A few stanzas from one of the best of them 
are worth reproducing here. 

1 Doubtless he went to Nauvoo, the Mormon city founded by Joseph Smith in 1840, 
his return to Kirtland being perhaps due to the Nauvoo riots of 1844. 

2 W. A. S., Lancaster, Pa. 

3 From the preface to the volume of poems. 

4 Contents of the volume of Carter’s poems: The Orphan's Dream; Lines on the Death 
of a Mother; Lines composed on parting with a Sister; Lines composed on a Mother's 
Last Words to her Son; Lines addressed to my Sisters, on taking Leave of them in 1843; 
Paraphrase on the First Chapter of Genesis. 

5 From the preface to the volume of poems. 
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’T is true, thy happiest youthful days 
Are gone and cannot be recalled,— 
Many a friend beloved by thee 

No more on earth thou may’st behold. 


But heaven can make the desert smile, 
The withered bud to bloom a rose, . 
Sweet rills of pleasure to abound, 
Where the dark stream of trouble flows. 


Short is affliction’s night at best, | 
And soon the glorious day will dawn, 
With joy immortal to the poor, 

And bid their sorrows all be gone. 


When Michael stays the wheel of time 
And calls the holy martyrs forth, 

With all the ransomed of the Lord, 
From east to west, from south to north, 


Where streams of joy forever roll, 
Beyond all trouble, death and pain, 
Thy happy parents thou shalt hail, 
Receive their loving smiles again. ! 


A perusal of Carter’s published compositions would lead no one to 
affirm that upon their intrinsic merit as poems depends his place among 
American bards. It is as the Bensontown Homer that he is significant 
for us. This title befits him as the author of the now celebrated 
American traditional ballad, ‘Fair Charlotte.’’? This ballad is now 
current in the States from Maine westward to Dakota, thence south- 
ward to Oklahoma;* it has, moreover, lately been recorded in Nova 
Scotia. It is a highly significant fact that no trace of it has appeared 
in the rich “‘ballad country” of the Southeastern States. ‘There is 
no question as to William Carter being the author and composer of 
this song,’’* the motive for which, according to the statement of the 
poet’s cousin, being “‘the happening of the events described, in his 
old Vermont town of Benson, or Bensontown.”’* It appears to have 

1 W. L. Carter, The Orphan's Dream, stanzas 80-84. 

2? See my article, ‘‘ Native American Balladry,’’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. 
xxii, pp. 365-373. 

3 In my collection Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States are nineteen versions, dis- 
tributed as follows: Maine, three; Vermont, one; Massachusetts, two; Pennsylvania, four; 
Ohio, two; Wisconsin, two; Kansas and Dakota, one each; also one from Nova Scotia. 
The Kansas version is traced to Ohio; both Ohio versions, to Vermont. _ Professor Henry 
M. Belden, Columbia, Mo., has collected a dozen versions, most of them in the State 
of Missouri. The Oklahoma version is in Cowboy Songs (edited by John A. Lomax), 


Pp. 239. 
4 W. A. S., Lancaster, Pa., in a communication dated March 29, 1910. 
5 W.A.S., Lancaster, Pa., so testifies on the authority of his mother, who is own cousin 
to William Carter himself. 
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passed into oral circulation probably as early as the year 1835,! 
so that its life as a traditional ballad covers little more than three- 
quarters of a century. 

To-day the ballad is current under the same conditions of trans- 
mission that govern all folk-song, as the acquired property? of the 
singing folk. It is quite as communal as the best of the ancient 
British ballads. That it has become so widespread in its distribution, 
is due largely to the wanderings of the nomadic Carter himself, a 
modern representative of the old-time wandering minstrel. We might 
also speak of it as a brief unwritten chapter in the history of the 
indirect influence of the Mormon movement. Important “foci of 
infection,”’ as it were, for the ballad, are in Vermont, central Penn- 
sylvania, northeastern Ohio, and Missouri, — places in which it is 
known that Carter or some member of his family has tarried.* It is 
of course, at this late day, quite beyond our expectation to be able to 
recover with any degree of certainty, or even probability, the ipsissima 
verba of Carter’sown composition. There is no record whatever to show 
that it was ever printed; perhaps it was never even written down 
from the author’s dictation. We may not be far wrong, however, 
in assuming that a version presently to be put in evidence, said to be 
derived from a native of Vermont ‘who knew that the story was as 
it is related, taking place on New Year’s Eve, and . . . either knew 
the people spoken of, or those who knew them,”’ is fairly close to 
Carter’s original.‘ 

FAIR CHARLOTTE 
(Traditional text of a ballad composed by William Lorenzo Carter) 
1. Fair Charlotte lived on a mountain side, 
In a wild and lonely spot, 
No dwelling was for three miles round, 
Except her father’s cot. 
2. On many a cold and wintry night, 
Young swains were gathered there, 
For her father kept a social board, 
And she was very fair. 

1 The ballad, of course, was composed before Carter left Vermont, in 1833, to join the 
Mormon colony in Kirtland, O. A Kansas version, kindly communicated to me by 
Professor A. H. Tolman, Chicago, IIL, is one of a number of ballads taken down from D. S., 
Winfield, Kan., whose father, R. H. B., lived in Ohio, and from whom D. S. learned at least 
one ballad in 1835. 

2 That is, folk-song is folk-song solely by reason of its traditional currency among the 
singing folk. Any definition by origin is beside the point. See my article, “Irish Folk- 
Song,"’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiv, pp. 332-343- 

3 Vermont, of course, is important as the poet’s own home; in Lancaster, Pa., his cousin 
lives; northeastern Ohio knew Carter as a member of the Mormon colony at Kirtland; 
and it is not unlikely that he accompanied his father to Missouri in 1834. 

4 “Fair Charlotte,"" K. Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States, from L. P.S., Warren, 
O., as derived from M. E. L., Warren, O., whose grandfather was the Vermonter to whom 
reference is made. L. P. S., whose great-great-grandfather founded the village of Fair- 
haven, near Benson, Vt., also knows the ballad. 
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3. Her father loved to see her dress 
Fine as a city belle, — 
She was the only child he had, 
And he loved his daughter well, 


4. On New Year's eve, when the sun was set, 
She gazed with a wistful eye, 
Out of the frosty window forth, 
To see the sleighs go by. ! 


5. She restless was, and longing looked, 
Till a well known voice she heard, 
Came dashing up to her father’s door, 
Young Charley’s sleigh appeared. 


6. Her mother said, — ‘‘ My daughter dear, 
This blanket round you fold, 
For 't is an awful night without, 
And you'll be very cold.” 


7. “Oh nay, oh nay,” young Charlotte cried, 
And she laughed like a Gypsy queen, 
“ To ride in blanket muffled up, 
I never will be seen.” 


8. ‘My woolen cloak is quite enough, 
You know it is lined throughout, 
Besides I have my silken shawl, 
To tie my neck about.” 


9. Her gloves and bonnet being on, 
She jumped into the sleigh, 
And off they went, down the mountain side, 
And over the hills away. ? 


10. With muffled faces, silently, 
Five long, cold miles were passed, 
When Charles, in few and broken words, 
The silence broke at last. 


1 N. A. S., version I, from J. M. L., Mahanoy City, Pa., has after this, — 


4a. At the village inn, fifteen miles off, 
There's a merry ball to-night, 
The air is piercing cold as death, 
But her heart is warm and light. 


It appears also in other versions. 
2 N. A.S., I, has after this, — 


oa. There's music in the sound of bells, 
As o’er the hills they go, 
What creaking do the runners make, 
As they leave the frozen snow. 


Two versions only have both stanzas. 
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11. “Oh! such a night I never saw, 
My lines I scarce can hold,”"— 
Fair Charlotte said, in a feeble voice, 
“T am exceeding cold.” 


12. He cracked his whip and they onward sped, 
Much faster than before, 
Until five other dreary miles, 
In silence they passed o’er. 


13. ‘‘ How fast,’’ says Charles, “‘ the frozen ice 
Is gathering on my brow,” 
Said Charlotte, in a weaker voice, 
“I’m growing warmer now.” 


14. Thus on they went through the frosty air, 
. And in the cold starlight, 
Until the village and bright ball-room, 
They did appear in sight. 


15. Charles drove to the door, and jumping out, 
He held his hand to her,— 
““Why sit you there like a monument, 
That has no power to stir?”’ 


16. He asked her once, he asked her twice, 
She answered never a word: 
He asked her for her hand again, 
But still she never stirred. 


17. He took her hand into his own, 
Oh God! it was cold as stone! 
He tore the mantle from her brow, 
On her face the cold stars shone. 


18. Then quickly to the lighted hall, 
Her lifeless form he bore, 
Fair Charlotte was a frozen corpse, 
And her lips spake never more. 


19. He threw himself down by her side, 
And the bitter tears did flow, 
And he said, ‘‘My own, my youthful bride, 
I never more shall know!”’ 


20. He twined his arms around her neck, 
He kissed her marble brow, 
And his thoughts went back to where she said, 
“I am growing warmer now.” ! 


21. He bore her body to the sleigh, 
And with it he drove home: 
And when he reached her father’s door, 
Oh! how her parents mourned! 


1 Many versions of the ballad end here. 
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22. They mourned the loss of a,daughter dear, 
And Charles mourned o’er her doom, 
Until at last his heart did break, 

And they both lie in one tomb.! 


This text is a representative of what may fairly be called the Vulgate 
text of ‘‘ Fair Charlotte.”’ Of the thirty versions of the ballad known 
to me, — a number of which, however, are incomplete, — all but four 
conform very closely to it. Of these four, one was taken down in 
Hathorne, Mass.; another in Kansas City, Mo.;? a third comes from 
South Dakota;* the fourth from Rome, Pa.‘ By reason of the 
passing uniqueness of certain stanzas,’ the Kansas City version, the 
full text of which is herewith printed, is extremely interesting. 


THE FROZEN GIRL * 
Verse I. 
Young Charlotte lived by the mountain side 
In a wild and lonely spot 
No dwellings there for three miles round 
Except her father’s cot.’ 


2nd 
At evening when their work was o'er, 
Young swain would gather there 
For her father kept a social board 
And she was very fair Rep. 


ard 


At the close of a cold and stormy day 
With beaming anxious eye 

Young Charlotte by the window stood 
To see the sleighs go by. 


1 Five versions only have these concluding stanzas. 

2? From J. G. H., Kansas City, Mo., as sung in eastern New York about forty years 
ago; 1907. MS. in possession of Professor Henry M. Belden, Columbia, Mo. 

3 From M. E. H., a student at the University of Wisconsin, —a version for which I am 
indebted to the kindness of Professor A. Beatty. In it is the following noteworthy stanza: 


He took her lily-white hand in his, 
O God! 't was stiff and cold. 

He took her bonnet from her head, 
As down the death-sweat rolled. 


4 See my article “Native Balladry in America,’’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
vol. xxii, pp. 365-373. 

* Indicated by being printed in Italics. 

* MS. of J. G. H., Kansas City, Mo., kindly communicated to me ior this article by 
Professor Belden. (Copied verbatim et literatim.) 

7 Note of J.G. H. “In singing, the two last lines of each verse are repeated." 
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4 
The snow had fallen all day long 
The wind to northward veered — 
And dashing up to the cottage door, 
Young Charlie’s sleigh appeared. 


(5) 
Charles drove a pair of Morgan blacks, 
That were his special pride, 
His cutter had just space enough 
For Lottie at his side. 


(6) 
“At a village inn fifteen miles off 
There's a merry ball to-night” 
The air is freezing cold as death 
But her heart is warm and light 


(7) 
Her father just then coming in* 
It took not long to gain 
Consent from him and his good wife 
For Charles, their favorite swain. 


(8) 
Her mother said, ‘‘My daughter dear 
This blanket round you fold” 
For it is a dreadful night abroad 
You'll take your death of cold 


(9) 
Oh no! Oh no! Young Charlotte cried 
For she felt like a Gypsy Queen 
To ride in blankets muffled up 
I never can be seen. 


(10) 
Five miles along the mountain roads 
Charles drove his blacks with pride 
He was as proud as any king 
With Lottie at his side 


(11) 
Said Charles such a night I never saw 
The reins I scarce can hold 
When Charlotte said in a feeble voice 
I am exceeding cold 


1 E. A. H., from whom the South Dakota version was obtained, adds that there was 
also a stanza beginning 
Her father he was a dark, stern man. 
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He cracked his whip urged on his team 
Much faster than before 

Until at length five weary miles 

In silence they passed o’er. 


(13) 
He swung his arms, chirped to his team 
Dashed frost from beard & brow 
When Charlotte said in a voice quite low 
I’m growing warmer now. 


An interesting point remains to be considered; namely, the signifi- 
cance of “ Fair Charlotte” for our conception of the ballad as a species 
of folk-song. Defined in its simplest possible terms, a ballad is the 
record of action cast in poetical form; a folk-ballad, consisting of text 
and melody,! is a ballad traditionally current among the singing folk. 
Under this definition there is no question of the right of Carter's 
“Fair Charlotte,’ Saunders’s ‘Casey Jones,”? and other items of 
American balladry, to be reckoned among folk-ballads. Yet into this 
apparently very simple situation enter at once certain complications. 
Though it is hardly germane to a general treatment of the subject of 
folk-balladry to deal with texts apart from melodies,’ we have still 
the right to analyze ballads as literature. The result of such analysis 
has been the discovery that not all folk-ballads are alike. Two distinct 
species are now recognized,‘ set off from each other by a marked di- 
vergence of literary convention. That is, we have, in the first place, 
the “popular” ballad,’ notable for its dramatic impressiveness, its 
free use of abrupt dialogue and change in situation, not to speak of 

1 All folk-ballads are sung, and always have been. Recited ballads are the product 
of accident. A folk-singer may be unwilling to sing because of age or infirmity, or before 
strangers. 

2 “Casey Jones’ (Railroad Man's Magazine, May, 1908, November, 1910, December, 
1911, April, 1912) was composed and sung by Wallace Saunders, a negro laborer. Its 
subject is the last run of John Luther Jones, nicknamed ‘Casey Jones,’’ an engineer on 
the Chicago & New Orleans Limited, who, on March 18, 1900, lost his life in a rear-end 
collision with a freight-train at Vaughans, Miss. It is current in many parts of the States, 
and has lately been recorded in the Canal zone. 

3 Mention may here be made of the melodies to “Fair Charlotte."” Eight are known. 
Of these, six are sets of the original air to which Carter himself sang the ballad, another 
remote set of which is the hymn-tune “Golden Hill."" Five of the sets are closely related; 
the sixth, belonging to the unique Kansas City version of J. G. H., being more distant. 
The seventh and eighth, from Maine and Nova Scotia respectively, are sets of an Irish 
air, — the same as that from which is derived the melody to the students’ song, “‘ Michael 


Roy.” 
* H. M. Belden, “ The Relation of Balladry to Folk-Lore,"’ Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, vol. xxiv, pp. 1-13. “‘The ballad . . . has two main types. ... Both... are 


popular in character and in vogue.” 
For instance, ‘Earl Brand,"’ or “Lord Randall." 
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its characteristic iterative style.1 This species is not by any means 
extinct, and may well outlast its later-born relative, the “vulgar” 
ballad, so called.2 Conventional narration, in all its dead-level 
dulness, is the touchstone of the genuine in vulgar balladry, as turned 
out by the ton from the presses of Pitts, Such, and Jemmy Catnatch. 
Furthermore, however much we may call into question the signifi- 
cance of this difference, or doubt that it bears witness to any actual 
difference in origin; however much we may deny the right of the 
critic to establish upon its basis a ballad aristocracy,? — we cannot 
deny that the difference exists. 

Now as to ‘‘Fair Charlotte” itself. A perusal of the text, as given 
in a preceding paragraph of this article, would leave us little hesitation 
as to where to place the ballad. We should, perforce, include it in the 
second category, as the American representative of the British ‘ vul- 
gar’’ species. As a matter of fact, however, the folk is not content to 
let it stay there. Evidence is at hand to show that, under the influence 
of seventy-five years of communal re-creation,‘ Carter’s ballad has 
developed something more than impersonality of authorship, and 
multiplicity of version, both as to text and melody. It has earned 
the right, provided there be a ballad aristocracy, with its noble blood 
determined by a critical test, to enrol itself in the number of the no- 
bility; that is, it has begun, at least, to acquire an iterative style, 
not only in the melody,® but, what is more important for us here, in 
the text as well.® 

Herewith may be cited in full the acquired characteristics of the 
versions in question.’ 


1 That is, the effective repetition of suggestive phrases, verses, or stanzas. The 
iterative style may be parallel, as in Hebrew poetry; or climactic, as in the ancient ballad. 
Even Nietzsche recognized its effectiveness (see especially Thus Spake Zarathustra, The 
Yea and Amen Lay). 

2 This unfortunate name it seems impossible to better: it carries with it no connotation 
of vulgarity in the language or subject-matter. 

’ That is, to regard the three hundred and six “ popular"’ ballads as having an exclusive 
right to the name “ballad.”’ 

* By “communal re-creation”’ is meant the process of passing through the minds of a 
large number of folk-singers, good, bad, and indifferent, which issues in certain well- 
known effects upon the text and melody of all folk-songs. 

5 Ballad melodies (this applies quite as much to the melodies of vulgar as of popular 
ballads) possess an important, if long unrecognized, characteristic feature, — the climactic 
iteration of partial melodies (see my article ‘‘ Folk-Music in America,"’ Journal of American 
Fola-Lore, vol. xxii, pp. 72-81). 

* This is not unprecedented, as will later appear. 

7 For convenience, the references to re-created stanzas are taken in the order in which 
the corresponding stanzas occur in the archetype. 
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Stanzas 4, 5 (Columbia, Mo.") 
"T was New Year's eve, and the sun was low, 
High beams her lingering eye, 
As she to the frozen window went, 
To watch the sleighs go by. 


High beams her lingering eye, 

When a well-known voice she heard, 
As she to the frozen window went, 

Young Charles in his sleigh appeared. 


An effective iterative style is produced by subconscious assimilation of 
language.” 
Stanza 4a (Hathorne, Mass.*) 
“In yonder village, miles away, 
There’s a merry ball to-night, 
Although it is extremely cold, 
Our hearts are warm and light.” 


Here is a direct change from a descriptive passage to unintroduced 
dialogue. 
Stanzas 9a-11 (Cameron, Mo.*) 
“There is music in the sound of bells, 
As o'er the hills we go, 
What a creaking noise those runners make, 
As they glide o’er the frozen snow. 


“Such a night as this I never seen, 
The reins I scarce can hold.”’ 


In this case, a passage of continuous abrupt dialogue is produced by 
the loss of stanza 10, introductory to dialogue, and the change of 9a 
from description to dialogue. In no other version has the change been 
so marked, though in four others the dropping-out of stanza 10 has left 
the dialogue in stanza 11 unintroduced.* 


Stanza 10 (Rome, Pa.*) 


Along the bleak and dreary way, 
How keen the winds do blow! 
The stars did never shine so bright, 

How creaks the frozen snow! 


! Recollected by J. F., kindly communicated to me by Professor Belden. 

? By an exactly analogous process, folk-music develops an iterative style (see my article 
“The Origin of Folk-Melodies,"” Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiii, pp. 440-445. 

3 “Fair Charlotte,’ E, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States. 

4 From W. L. H., for which I am indebted to Professor Belden. 

§ In one Missouri version, that of J. F. (see note 1), iteration occurs, 


“Such a night, such a night, I never saw!" 


* “Fair Charlotte," D, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States. For the full text 
see my article ‘Native Balladry in America,’’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxii, 


PP. 365-373. 
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Along the bleak and dreary way, 
Five lonely miles they passed, 

When Charles in a few and frozen words 
The silence broke at last. 


This iterative passage is one of the several peculiarities of this version. 


Stanza 14 (West Plains, Mo.') 


This on the way through the frost and snow 
While the wintry stars shone bright, 
“Oh, now we are to the village inn, 
And the ball-room is in sight.” 


This version is unique in the bold change from description to un- 
introduced dialogue. 


Stanzas 15-16 (South Dakota *) 
“Why sit you there like a monument 
That has no power to stir? 
He asked her once, he asked her twice, 
But received no answer from her, 
He asked her once, he asked her twice, 
But she answered not a word. 
He asked her for her hand again,’ 
And still she never stirred. 


The iteration is acquired by the simple act of subconscious repetition 
of the phrase containing the thought most impressive to the hearer, 


Stanza 18 (Hathorne, Mass.*) 


A lifeless corpse young Charlotte was, 
For she froze by the mountain side, 

A lifeless corpse young Charles he bore, 
Into the inn’s fireside. 


The admirable effectiveness of the iteration in this passage is quite 
in keeping with the style of the ancient ballad. 

It might be objected that these examples are few; yet they are 
all that, under the circumstances, we have any right to expect, if not 
more. Communal re-creation is not a rapid process, nor a uniform 
one. Carter’s ballad has been subject to it for less than a century, 
whereas the ancient ballads may well have been in oral circulation for 
a period of several centuries. Furthermore, whereas their history has 

1 From MS. of M. D., West Plains, Mo., kindly communicated to me by Professor 
Belden. 


? From M. E. H., kindly contributed to me by Professor Beatty. 
3 In N. A. S., version E, this line appears as introduced dialogue, — 


“Give me your hand!" he said again. 
‘ “Fair Charlotte,"’ E, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States. 
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been laid in the golden age of folk-song, it has been the fate of the 
American ballad to struggle into life during a period of decadence, 
when the fashion of folk-singing was on the decrease. And it being 
admitted, as it must be, that the iterative style is a very old form of 
expression, we should expect exactly what we find to be the case; 
namely, that reversions to this primitive form — literary atavisms, 
as we may call them, traceable to the subconscious action of communal 
re-creation — should be numerous in the ancient British ballad, and 
sporadic in the late-born child of the American folk-muse. 

Still another objection must be met and answered. In the vulgar 
ballad of Britain, a type much older than our native ballad, only the 
faintest traces of the “ballad style,’’ as far as the text is concerned, 
grow out of communal re-creation. Yet the very fact that the 
iterative style, while generally present in the melodies,? is absent in 
the texts, should lead us to suspect the presence of some factor inhibi- 
tive of communal re-creation with respect to the text only. This 
factor is the busy press of Jemmy Catnatch and his kind, who prac- 
tically never printed melodies. The cheapness and ready accessibility 
of the broadsides tended to produce and preserve a “‘vulgate text,” 
while the singers were left free to vary the melody according as the 
subconscious fancy led them: hence the absence, except in sporadic 
cases, of the iterative style from the text of the vulgar ballad in oral tra- 
dition. Theancient ballads, on the contrary, were many of them never 
printed. Such as were printed and circulated in broadside form had 
been in oral circulation so long that their characteristic style was fixed. 
It has been the good fortune of Carter’s ballad that, like ‘‘Lord Ran- 
dall”’ and some others, it never fell into the maw of the broadside press. 

In the last analysis, it seems that much of our “ballad problem” 
has been one of our own making. We can now be sure that folk-song 
and folk-ballad can be accounted for on the basis of individual in- 
vention, with subsequent communal re-creation; moreover, that the 
characteristic reversion to the primitive iterative style, with its dra- 
matic impressiveness, develops in ballads quite spontaneously, as an 
effect of continual folk-singing. In ‘Fair Charlotte’ we have laid 
before us a history, in miniature, of folk-song and folk-ballad the world 
over. So much do we owe to the humble genius of William Lorenzo 
Carter, the village Homer of old Bensontown. 


FELTON HALL, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
1 It does, however, appear to some extent in versions re-created by the folk-singers 
of the Southeastern States, etc. 
2 See my article ‘‘Folk-Music in America,’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. 
xxii, pp. 72-81. 
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A TEXAS VERSION OF “THE WHITE CAPTIVE” 
BY CHARLES PEABODY 


Two versions of this ballad have been published, — one in the 
Journal of American Folk-Lore for 1909, pp. 256 and 257, and edited 
by G. F. Will; and the other in ‘Cowboy Songs” (New York, 1910), 
by John A. Lomax. 

Professor Lomax’s version is by far the most complete, and probably 
approaches nearer to the original form than either of the others. It 
contains fourteen verses, against ten and a half in the present form. 

In addition to the presentation, there is not much to be said. In 
both of the longer versions there is repetition without any addition to 
the story, which bears the marks of being handed down from mouth 
to mouth. 

The names of the hero and heroine in Mr. Lomax’s version are 
Albon and Amanda, while in the present version they are Albion and 
Amandia. It seems likely that the original version contained ‘* Albion”’ 
and ‘‘Amanda,” which became ‘“Amandia” by a sort of attraction. 
Changes in familiar names are not uncommon; as, for instance, ‘‘ Elen- 
der"’ and ‘‘Alender”’ in the American versions of “‘ Lord Thomas.”’ ! 

As regards the ballad as a whole, its content places it somewhere in 
the Appalachian region, whence it went with the emigrants to the 
West; for all three versions hail from Texas. The use of the word 
“cot"’ for ‘‘cabin” gives the impression of a literary, if not European 
origin. So far, the only European cycle suggested by it is the ‘‘ Maiden 
Freed from the Gallows”’ (Child, No.95). In the Continental versions 
of the cycle there are the motives of the abduction and of the self- 
sacrificing lover, but the similarity ends there. 

The ballad in question surely harks back to one of the early wars 
of this country, where the Indians had an Englishman for a leader. 
Possibly the massacre of Wyoming in the Revolutionary War may be 
faintly echoed here. 

The music, reduced to its interval order, presents a major scale 
lacking its fourth, and may be a suggestion of the Celtic pentatonic 
scale or of the hexachordal scale lacking its leading tone, that super- 
seded it in the fifteenth century in Scotland. 


THE WHITE CAPTIVE 
~ 


1 Compare G. L. Kittredge, in Journal of American Folk-Lore, No. LXXIX, p. 254; 
and the Berea Quarterly for April, 1905. 
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The sun has gone down o’er the hills in the west, 

And its last beams have faded o'er the mossy hill’s crest; 
The beauty of nature, the charms of the fair, 

A maiden was bound with her white bosom bare. 


At the foot of the mountain Amandia did sigh 

At the hoot of an owl or a catamount cry, 

At the howl of some wolf from its long granite cell 
Or the crush of some dead [forest] tree as it fell. 


The camp-fire was kindled and fanned by the breeze, 
And its red embers shone o’er the evergreen trees; 
But fierce was the looks of that wild savage scene, 
The light o’er their features in entrance did gleam. 


The watch-fire was kindled, and its red light did glare. 
This maiden was bound with her white bosom bare. 
Around her stood this mercerless throng, 

Impatient to join in the war-dancing song. 


They brought out then the captive all friendless, forlorn, 
Her face bathed in blood and her garments all torn. 

She counted vengeance in the face of the foe, 

And sighed for the time when her suff'rings might close. 


They waited a moment while they gazed on the fair, 
Whose dark hazel eyes were uplifted in prayer. 

And down on her bosom her dark locks did flow, 
Which hid from the gazers her bosom of snow. 


The chief of these warriors, young Albion, drew near 
With an eye like an eagle and a step like a deer. 


“‘Forbear,”’ cried young Albion, “‘ your freedom to crave,”” 


Gave a sigh for her suff'ring, and a tear o’er her grave. 


. “Forbear,”’ cried young Albion, “ your tortures forbear! 


This maiden shall live, by the heavens I swear! 
To-night if a victim shall burn at your tree, 
Young Albion, your leader, your victim shall be.” 


At the dawn of the evening, at the close of the day, 
A birch-tree canoe was seen gliding away. 

Swifter than the wild duck that skims o’er the tide 
Young Albion and Amandia together did ride. 


At the dawn of next morning a white cot was seen 
With its blue curling smoke o'er the wild willows green, 
But great was the joy when she stepped on the shore 
To embrace her kind father and mother once more. 


But all that he asked was kindness and food, 
From the parents of Amandia to the chief of the woods. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASss. 
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FIVE OLD-COUNTRY BALLADS! 


Or the following ballads, the first two are from the recollection of 
Miss Lucy R. Laws of Christian College, Columbia, Mo. She learned 
them in her childhood in Mercer County, Kentucky, from a Shakeress 
who was a nurse in the family. Concerning ‘Andy Bardan” she 
writes, ‘‘The ballad came to us from the Shakeress’s son-in-law. He 
was a pensioner of the Civil War, brought up in Indiana, I think, but 
of the old Kentucky Sims family. He came to Mercer County in the 
late sixties to look up an orphan half-sister who was a step-daughter 
of the Shakeress. He introduced the ballad among the children of the 
neighborhood about that time. The Shakeress had been a nurse in 
our family, hence we had the benefit of the songs. Charlie Sims, the 
singer, became a well-known figure in the county, and died in Harrods- 
burg, a pensioner upon the Government and upon the charity of the 
people. On one side he was connected with a large and well-known 
family in West Mercer (the hill region) and adjoining counties; on 
the other side he must have been of very obscure and undesirable 
extraction. I always supposed that he heard the ballad while in army 
service, though the Sims family might well have preserved folk 
ballads." ‘“‘The Gyptian Laddie”’ is also from the Shakeress’s 
repertory; though Miss Laws tells Professor Belden that she heard 
portions of it in Columbus, Ind., in 1869. The tune was entirely 
different, and the ballad altogether suggestive of conscious coarseness: 


“Last night she slept in a warm feather bed 
And in her arms her baby; 
To-night she sleeps the Devil knows where, 
In the arms of Gypsy Davy.” 


Chorus 
““ Hoops now’s all the go, 
Sets the darkies crazy: 
This is the way we all shall go 
Along o’ Gypsy Davy.” * 


I. ANDY BARDAN# 


Three brothers in old Scotland did dwell, 
Three loving brothers were they; 

They all cast lots to see which of them 
Should go robbing around the salt sea. 

1 Nos. 1 (first two versions), 2, 3, 4, were contributed and edited by Professor H. M. 
Belden, of the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; the third version of No. 1 was 
contributed by Professor George B. Woods, of Miami University, Oxford, O.; No. 5, by 
Dr. Alma Blount, of the State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich.—G. L. K. 

2? Sometimes Davy-o.” 

3 Compare Child 250, E, which is also from oral tradition in America; but “Andy 
Bardan”’ is nearer than Child's E to “Sir Andrew Barton,” since it has kept the King’s 
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The lot fell on to Andy Bardan, 
The youngest of the three, 

For to maintain the other two 
A-robbing around the salt sea. 


He had not sailed very many long nights 
Before a ship he did spy; 

It sailed far off, it sailed far off, 

And then it came sailing close by. 


“Who's there, who's there?”’ said Andy Bardan, 
“Who's there that sails so nigh?" 

“We are the rich merchants from old England; 
If no offense, let us pass by.” 


“Oh no! oh no!” said Andy Bardan, 

“Oh no, that never can be! 

Your ship and your cargo we'll have, my boys, 
And your bodies sink in the salt sea."’ 


The news came into King Henry 
(For it was him they crowned) 

His ship and his cargo both were lost 
And all his merry men drowned. 


“Go build a ship both wide and deep, 
And build it safe and secure, 

And if Andy Bardan you do not bring in, 
Your lives shall no longer endure.” 


They had not sailed very many long nights 
Before a ship they did spy; 

It sailed far off, it saiied far off, 

And then it came sailing close by. 


“Who's there? Who's there?” said Captain Charles Stewart, 


“Who's there that sails so nigh?" 
“We are the bold robbers from old Scotland; 
If no offense, let us pass by.” 


“Oh no! oh no!” said Captain Charles Stewart, 
“Oh no! that never can be; 

Your ship and your cargo we'll have, my boys, 
And your bodies sink in the salt sea."’ 


“Peel on! peel on!’’ said Andy Bardan, 

And loud the cannon did roar; 

And Captain Charles Stewart took Andy Bardan, 
He took him to Fair England’s shore. 


name as Henry, not George, and represents the pirate as conquered and taken back to 
In “Sir Andrew Barton”’ he is killed, and his head is carried back as a trophy. 
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“What now, what now,” said Andy Bardan, 
“What now my fate it shall be! 

The gallows are ready for Andy Bardan, 
The bold robber around the salt sea. 


“Go dig my grave both wide and deep, 
And dig it close to the sea; | 
And tell my brothers as they pass by, 

I’m done robbing around the salt sea.” 


2. THE GYPTIAN LADDIE (Child, 200)! 


“O would you leave your house and home, 
O would you leave your honey? 

O would you leave your three little babes 
To go with the Gyptian laddie?” 


Chorus 
Raddle-um-a-ding, a-ding, ding, ding, 
Raddle-um-a-ding-a-dary, 
Raddle-um-a-ding, a-ding, ding, ding, 
Raddle-um-a-ding-a-dary (or, She’s gone with the Gyptian laddie!) 


“O yes, I'd leave my house and home, 
O yes, I'd leave my honey, 

O yes, I'd leave my three little babes 
To go with the Gyptian laddie!”’ 


The old man came home that night, 
Inquiring for his honey; 

The maid came tripping along the hall, — 
“She’s gone with the Gyptian laddie!”’ 


“Go saddle for me my milk-white steed, | 
Go bridle for me my brownie; 

I'll ride all night and i'll ride all day, 

I'll overtake my honey.” 


““O come go back with me, my love, 

Go back with me, my honey; 

I'll lock you up in a chamber so high, 
Where the Gyptian can’t come near you.” 


“IT won't go back with you, my love, 
I won't go back, my honey; 
I'd rather have one kiss from the Gyptian’s lips 
Than all your land and money.” 
2 


1 A version from Missouri was printed in the Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xix, 


PP. 294, 295- 
2 Forgotten stanzas, in which he bids her strip off her finery, after which the 'Gyptian 


casts her off. 
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“Last night I slept in my fine feather bed, 
And in my arms my dearie; 

Tonight I sleepin anold.. . 

And the Gyptian won't come near ! 


Another version comes to me through Miss G. M. Hamilton from D. 
Hogan of the West Plains (Mo.) High School, who got it ‘“‘from an old 
lady.” 

BLACK JACK DAVY 
“Come go with me, my pretty little pink, 
Come go with me, my honey; ' 
Come go with me to a distant land 
Where we never will need for money, 
Where we never will need for money.” 


“The river slow, the heather bright, 
The sky is low and hazy, 
But ere the morning dawns again 
You'll be gone with Black Jack Davy, 
You'll be gone with Black Jack Davy.” 


“Go bring me out my high heel shoes 
That's made of Spanish leather, 
And I will wear them out to-day 
For flowers at the distant heather, 
For flowers at the distant heather.” 


“Go bring me out my milk-white horse 
Which rides so light and steady; 
I'll ride all day and I'll ride all night 
Till I overtake my lady.” 


Still another version was communicated in December, 1911, by 
Professor George B. Woods, of Miami University, Oxford, O., who 
had it from one of his pupils, Mr. C. V. Sensenbaugh. The ballad was 
learned by Mr. Sensenbaugh’s grandmother, before 1850, from a 
family named Wolf. Mr. Sensenbaugh says that ‘‘lonely”’ is some- 
times heard instead of ‘“‘shady’’ in stanza 3. He also has a single line 
(“Surrounded by the band of Gypsies”’) which seems to belong to an 
additional stanza, though it is sometimes sung in place of the last line 
of the last stanza. 

THE GYPSY DAVY 
1. A Gypsy riding o’er the plain, 
He sang so loud and clearly; 
He sang and he sang, till he made the valley ring, 
And he charmed the heart of a lady. 


1 Or “And the Gyptians all around me.” 
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Some fragments of this were printed in this Journal, vol. xix, p. 235. 
The following version was written out for Professor Belden by Pro- 
fessor G. C. Broadhead of Columbia, Mo., who tells him he has known 
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‘‘Will you go with me, my bonnie a lass, 
Will you go with me, my honey? 


And I will swear to the sword that hangs by my side 


You shall never want for money.” 


He slipped on his high-heeled boots 
Made out of Spanish leather; 

She slipped on her low-cut shoes, 
And away they tripped together. 


When the master he came home that night 
Inquiring for his lady, 

The servant made him a bold reply, 
“She’s gone with the Gypsy Davy.” 


“‘Go saddle me my old gray horse, 
The black one’s not so speedie; 
I'll ride all day and I'll ride all night 

Until I find my lady.” 


He rode and he rode till he came to black sea, 
Where it looked so dark and shady; 

The tears came trickling down his cheeks 
When there he beheld his lady. 


“Will you forsake your house and lot? 
Will you forsake your baby? 

Will you forsake your new-wedded lord 
And go with the Gypsy Davy?” 


“Yes, I'll forsake my house and lot; 
Yes, I'll forsake my baby; 

Yes, I'll forsake my new-wedded lord 
And go with the Gypsy Davy. 


“Last night I slept on my own feather-bed, 
And in my arms my baby; 

To-night I'll sleep in the low wilderness 
In the arms of my Gypsy Davy. 


“Last night I slept on my own feather-bed, 
And in my arms my baby; 

To-night I'll sleep, the Lord knows where, 
But with my Gypsy Davy.” 


3. BANGUM AND THE BOAR (Child, 18) 


it for nearly sixty years. 


“There is a wild boar in these woods 


Dillum down dillum 
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There is a wild boar in these woods 
Dillum down 

There is a wild boar in these woods 

Who'll eat your flesh and drink your blood.” 
Kobby ky cuddle down killy quo cum. 


‘Oh how shall I this wild boar see?”’ 
**T’ll blow a blast and he’ll come to me.” 


_Old Bangum blew both loud and shrill; 
The wild board heard on Temple Hill. 


The wild boar dashed with such a rash 
He tore his way through oak and ash. 


Old Bangum drew his wooden knife 
And swore he'd take the wild boar’s life. 


They fought four hours in a day; 
At last the wild boar stole away. 


They traced the wild boar to his den, 
And found the bones of a thousand men. 


4. SHIPWRECK (Child, 289) 


; This was written down by Agnes Shibley of the Kirksville (Mo.) 
: Normal School, who learned it from her mother. It was sent to Pro- 


fessor Belden by Miss Hamilton. 


One Saturday night as we set sail, 

Not being far from shore, 

*Twas then that I spied a pretty fair maid 
With a glass and a comb in her hand, her hand, 
With a glass and a comb in her hand. 


Chorus 


The stormy wind did blow, 

And the raging sea did roll, 

And we poor sailors came leaping to the top 

While the landsmen lay down below, below, below, 
While the landsmen lay down below. 


Then up came a boy of our gallant ship, 
And a noble-spoken boy was he; 

Saying, “I’ve a mother in distant York town 
This night is a-weeping for me.” 


Then up came a lad of our gallant ship, 

And a beautiful lad was he, 

Saying, “I’ve a sweetheart in distant York town 
This night is a-looking for me.” 
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Then up came the clerk of our gallant ship, 
And a noble-spoken man was he, 

Saying, “I’ve a wife in distant York town 
This night a widow will be.” 


Then up came the captain of our gallant ship, 

There is no braver man than he, 

Saying, “For the want of a yawl-boat we’l! be drowned 
And we'll sink to the bottom of the sea.” 


Then three times round our gallant ship turned, 
Three times round she turned; 

Three times round our gallant ship turned, 
Then she sank to the bottom of the sea. 


5. CAPTAIN WARD (Child, 287) 


The following version of “‘Captain Ward”’ was contributed by Dr. 
Alma Blount, of the State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich., March 
14, 1912, as written down by Mr. Kerns, one of her students. It has 
been traditional in his family for many years. About twenty years 
ago one of them made a written copy. The Kerns family came from 
the North of England to New Jersey about a hundred and fifty years 
ago, and it is thought they brought the ballad with them (in memory, 
not in print). 


1. Strike up, ye lusty gallants, that love the sound of drum! 
I have discovered a rover, that on the sea doth run; 
His name it is bold Captain Ward, as plain it doth appear; 
There hasn't been such a rover found out this hundred year. 


2. He sent a letter unto our queen the ninth of February, 
Desiring that he might come in, with his company so merry; 
Desiring that he might come in, and when his tale was told, 
For his ransom he would give fully thirty tons of gold. 


3. “Oh, no! oh, no!" then said our queen. “This thing it may not be, 
That I should reign upon the land and not upon the sea. 
He hath deceived the Queen of France, likewise the Queen of Spain, 
And how should he prove true to me when he hath deceived twain?” 


4. Our queen then fitted out a ship, a gallant ship of fame, 
And she was called the Rainbow, if you would know her name. 
So well she was provided for, and fitted for the sea, 
With fifty good brass pieces to bear her companie. 


5. It was four o'clock in the morning when they began to fight, 
And cannons they kept roaring till eight o’clock at night. 
“Shoot on! shoot on!’ says Captain Ward, “ your sport well pleaseth me; 
And if you fight a month or more, your master I will be!”’ 
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6. And now the gallant Rainbow is returning home again, 


Saying, “ Yonder sails proud Captain Ward, and there he may remain.” 


[Several stanzas missing] 


7. ‘‘Alack! alas!” then said our queen, “for I've lost jewels three: 


There was Captain Drake and Witherington and bold Lord Willoughby. 
If e’er a one of them was alive, he’d have brought proud Ward to me.” 
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BRAZILIAN SONGS 
BY ELEANOR HAGUE 


THE first three of the following songs are sung in northern Brazil. 
The fourth I learned originally from a friend who had heard it in a 
remote part of Portugal. Later I found that it is also sung in Brazil. 


I. NASCI PARA TI AMAR 


rar foimin-ha si - na! Oh Deus quan-to sof - fro es - ta 


dér! Cin-gi- dana fe - ri - dad’estea-mor! Eu voufu- gir de 


id 


ti, Sou des-pre-za - do, Nas-ci pa-ra sof-frer des-ven-tu - - 


- ta - - 

ra 

dér! Cin-gi-da na fe-ri - da deste a - mor! 


2. MEU ANJO ESCUTA 


» > 
= SSS 

| 


1. Meu an -joescu-ta u-ma flauta ao lon - ge, De um pobre 


bar - do que en - lou - que - cen, Ouve se 8 dau - ta n’uma lon - ga 


i 
| 
— 
1. Nasci pa-ra te a-mar, Oh sorte fe - ri - na! Pa-ra te ado - 
| 
| 


— 
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A 


que. ixa, E’o pobre bar-do sus-pi- rou, mor -reu. Ouve se 


A 
A 
2 te | 


flan - ta n’uma lon - ga, queixa, E’o pobre bar-do sus - pi-rou, mor - reu, 


2. E meia noite o triste bronza chora, 
A lua occulta sob nuvem obscura, 
Calou-se a flauta-n’uma longa queixa, 
E o pobre bardo morreu de amargura. 


3. Morreu o bardo que nas noites bellas, 
Ao som da flauta supplicava amor, 
Morreu a bella que adorava a bardo, 
Morreu sonhando n’um provir em flor. 


3. TORMENTOS DA VIDA 


= 
1. Os tor- men - tos que pas -so na vi - da, 
a 8 
Oh, meu De - us! nao pos-so re -la- tar, Des - pre - 
zm - - do d’a-quel- le que a - mo, Sou _ for - 
a 
ca - do a es - ta dér a ~ba  far,...... 


Des - pre - z - do d’a-quel - le que a - mo, . 


— 

es - ta dor a ba - far. 
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2. Sinto déres que férem meu peito! 
Sinto magoas crueis e paixao! 
Eu nao vejo no mundo aquem dei, 
Nem motivos en meu coracio. 


4. OH, FONTE QUE ESTAS CHORANDO! 


L 


New York City, N. Y. 
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BALLADS FROM NOVA SCOTIA. — Continued 
BY W. ROY MACKENZIE 


LITTLE MATHA GROVE 


In the Journal of American Folk-Lore for July-September, 1910, 
I published, under the titfe “Little’ Matha Grove,” a version of 
“Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard’’! (Child, No. 81). The basis 
of this text was a recitation by Mrs. Levi Langille, of Marshville, 
Nova Scotia; but I also recorded stanzas and lines as delivered by 
three other persons who had some familiarity with the ballad. In 
August, 1911, I received from Mrs. Bigney, of Pictou, Nova Scotia, 
additional variants on a few of the stanzas; and these variants I shall 
record below, indicating their positions in the ballad by reference to 
my previously published version. 

Stanza 3 is slightly changed; then follows a new stanza; and stanza 4, 
which was incomplete, is rounded out. The three new stanzas read 


thus: 
Lord Daniel's wife, who was standing by, 


On him she cast her eye, 
Saying, ‘This very night, you little Matha Grove, 
You must come with me and lie.” 


“T wouldn’t for the world, I wouldn’t for my life, 
For fear Lord Daniel should hear, 

For I know you are Lord Daniel's wife 
By the ring on your hand you do wear.” 


“Well, what if I am Lord Daniel's wife, 
As you suppose me to be? 

Lord Daniel's away to the New Castle 
King Henry for to see.” 


Stanza 14 is thus rendered: 


They rumbled and tumbied till they both fell asleep; 
And not a word did they say 

Till Lord Daniel stood by the bed-side 
Little Matha for to slay. 


The following combination is made of stanzas 17 and 18: 


“Get up, get up, you little Matha Grove, 
And fight me for your life.”” — 

“How can I fight when you've two bright swords, 
And I've got scarcely a knife?" 


1 “Three Ballads from Nova Scotia,"’ Journal of American Folk-Lore , vol. xxiii (July- 
September, 1910), No. LXXxXIx. 
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Stanza 22 is thus rendered: 


“Curséd be my wife,” said he, 
“And curséd be my hand. 

They have caused me to slay the prettiest lad 
That ever trod England's land.” 


THE GREENWOOD SIDING 


The following version of ‘‘The Cruel Mother’’ (Child, No. 20) 
I also obtained in August, 1911, from the singing and recitation of 
Mrs. Bigney, of Pictou, Nova Scotia. 


1. There was a lady came from York 
Down alone in the lonely. 
She fell in love with her father’s clerk 
Down alone by the greenwood siding. 


2. She loved him well, she loved him long, 
Till at length this young maid with child she did prove. 


3. She leaned her back against an oak, 
When first it bowed, and then it broke. 


4. She leaned herself against a thorn, 
And then her two babes they were born. 


5. She took her penknife, keen and sharp, 
And she pierced it through their innocent hearts. 


6. She dug a hole seven feet deep, 
She threw them in and bid them sleep. 


7. It’s when this young maid was returning home 
She saw two babes a-playing ball. 


8. “O babes, O babes! if you were mine, 
I would dress you up in silks so fine.” 


9. “O mother, mother! when we were thine, 
You did not dress us in silks so fine. 


10. “But you took your penknife, keen and sharp, 
And you pierced it through our innocent hearts. 


11. “You dug a hole seven feet deep, 
You threw us in and bid us sleep.” 


12. “O babes, O babes! what shall I do 
For the wicked crime I have done unto you?” 


1 Mrs. Palmer, whom I shall introduce presently, substituted here the slightly different 


refrain, — 
All a lee and a loney, O. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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“O mother, O mother! it’s us can tell, 
For it’s seven long years you shall ring a bell, 


“And seven more like an owl in the woods, 
And seven more like a whale in the sea. 


“The rest of your time you shall be in hell, 
And it’s there you'll be fixed for eternity.” 


DONALD MUNRO 


The following ballad, which in its motive is reminiscent, though 
rather vaguely, of “Babylon, or The Bonnie Banks O Fordie,” I 
obtained in September, 1911, from the singing and recitation of 
Sandy Murphy, of Cape John, Nova Scotia. Its interest is due partly 
to the glimpse that it gives of America from the Scottish point of view. 


1 Either the two brothers were persons of great independence and spirit, or else a 
stanza is missing between 3 and 4. 


Ye sons of North Britain, you that used to range 

In search of foreign countries and lands that was strange, 
Amongst this great number was Donald Munro. 

Away to America he likewise did go. 


Two sons with his brother he caused them to stay 
On account of their passage he could not well pay. 
When seven long winters were ended and gone, 
They went to their uncle one day alone, 


To beg his consent to cross o’er the main 

In hopes their dear parents to meet with again. 
Their uncle replied then, and answered them, “ No, 
Thou hast no money wherewith thou canst go.”’! 


And when they were landed in that country wild, 
Surrounded by rebels on every side, 

There being two rebels that lurked in the wood, 

They pointed their pistols where the two brothers stood. 


And lodging a bullet in each brother's breast, 
They ran for their prey like two ravenous beasts. 
“You cruelest monsters, you bloodthirsty hounds, 
Hou could you have killed us until we hath found, 


“Found out our dear parents whom we sought with much care? 
I'm sure, when they hear it, they'll die in despair, 

For they left us in Scotland seven twelvemonths ago. 

Perhaps you might know them; their names were Munro.” 


“Oh, curse to my hands! Oh, what have I done! 
Oh, curse to my hands, I have murdered my sons!” 
“Ts this you, dear father? How did you come by? 
And since I have seen you, contented I'll die.” 
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s. “I'll sink into sorrow till life it is o’er, 
In hopes for to meet you on a far brighter shore, 
In hopes for to meet you on a far brighter shore, 
Where I'll not be able to kill you no more.” 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE 

The following ballad I obtained from the singing and recitation of 
Mrs. Palmer, of Brule, Nova Scotia. It is a version of the popular 
modern ballad motive including the meeting between the young man 
just returned from the sea, or from some foreign land, and his sweet- 
heart, who does not recognize him. The maiden bewails the absence 
of her lover. The young man states that he has known the lover, 
who is now dead, or, worse still, happy in the company of a new 
mistress; then, at the signs of grief which prove the constancy of the 
maiden, he reveals his identity, and happiness reigns. ‘“‘The Lady of 
the Lake,” like ‘‘ Donald Munro,” is a British ballad pointing towards 
America. 


1. As I walked out one evening down by the river-side, 
Along the banks of sweet Dundee a lovely lass I spied. 
First she sighed, and then did say, “I fear I'll rue the day * 


2. “Once I had a kind sweetheart, his name was Willie Brown, 
And in the ‘Lady of the Lake’ he sailed from Greenwich Town, 
With full five hundred emigrants bound for Americay, 
And on the banks of Newfoundland I am told they were cast away.” 


3. When she made mention of my name, I to myself did say, 
“Can this be you stands by my side, my own dear Liza Gray?” 
I turned myself right round about, my tears for to conceal, 
And with a sigh I then began my mournful tale to tell. 


4. “I own this loss of Greenokay, for I in that vessel went; 
Along with your true love, Willie Brown, some happy hours I spent. 
Along with your true love, Willie Brown, some happy hours spent we; 
He was my chief companion upon the raging sea. 


5. ‘We tossed upon the raging main five hundred miles from shore. 
The nor’west winds and fields of ice down on our vessel bore. 
That night the ‘Lady of the Lake’ to pieces she was sent, 

And all the crew but thirty-two down to the bottom went.” 


6. She said, “ Kind sir, if that be true, what you relate to me, 
Unto all earthly pleasures I'll forever bid adieu, 
And in some lonely valley I'll wander for his sake, 
And I'll always think on the day he sailed in the ‘Lady of the Lake.’ ” 


1 ] have strangled the temptation to round out this stanza. The rhyming word for 
the last line is almost certainly ‘‘Americay,"’ as the next stanza will show. 
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7. “O Liza, lovely Liza! from weeping now refrain; 
For, don’t you see, the Lord spared me to see your face again? 
For don’t you see what you gave me when I left Greenokay?” 
In his hand he bore the likeness of his own dear Liza Gray. 


The specimens just presented are selected from a fairly large and 
unsteadily increasing body of ballads which I have been collecting 
from summer to summer in Nova Scotia. The last two, as I have 
indicated, are included partly because of their mention of America. 
Practically all of the ballads in my collection are English and Scottish, 
and very few of them recognize the existence of the country in which 
they are now being fostered. 

The Mrs. Bigney who furnished me with the additional variants to 
“Little Matha Grove” is Mrs. Bigney only in her adopted home of 
Pictou. In the district where she was reared (i. e., Marshville) she 
is “‘Isaac’s Ellen;”’ that is to say, she is a daughter of Isaac Langille, 
who was a neighbor of a certain patriarch of ballad-singers whom I 
mentioned in my edition of this ballad. We have, then, one more 
road leading to Rome, which city is in my tale merely a symbol for 
an old cobbler, long since dead, whose name was Edward Langille. 

It was by purest accident that I obtained from “‘Isaac’s Ellen” the 
ballad presented above as ‘The Greenwood Siding.’’ Ellen had 
many songs that she considered worthy of presentation to a person 
of taste and delicacy, but among these ‘“‘The Greenwood Siding”’ did 
not appear. It is to her small niece, who was too young to have eaten 
from the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, that my thanks are 
due. The latter supplemented my indefinite requests for ‘‘old songs”’ 
by a suggestion that her aunt should sing “‘ the one about the lady that 
killed her two babies,’ whereat she was hastily informed that there 
was no such song, and further requested not to open her meddlesome 
mouth again. I boldly supplemented the niece’s entreaties, and 
extorted the admission that there was such a song, but was assured 
that it was incredibly foolish, very indecent, and that nobody would 
be offended sooner than myself if it were sung in my presence. I 
averred my catholicity of taste, and finally the song was sung. At 
my expressed delight in its interest and mellow antiquity, however, 
Ellen was inclined to be sardonic. The story, she asserted, must be 
an out-and-out lie. There might be such things as ghosts, though 
she had her doubts even of that; but when it came to a game of ball 
and a long sermon from two babies who had been killed and buried, 
the person who made up the lie was going a little too far. And as 
to the song being an old one, it was well known that sidings were 
synchronous with railroads, and it was not so very long since railroads 
had been started. Ellen had learned the ballad, she was ashamed to 
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say, from her mother and her two uncles, who, many years ago, had 
been in the habit of foregathering in the evenings and singing ballads 
in turn. 

As to the provenience of ‘‘ Donald Munro,” no definite information 
was given by my authority, and consequently none can be hazarded 
by me. The song is about the only one remaining on the windy 
shores of Cape John, though Sandy could “‘mind well of the days” 
when songs and “‘ballats’’ — that is, songs procured and transmitted 
orally and songs printed on broadside sheets — were as thick as the 
eel-grass on the flats below his house. He supposed he had picked 
this one up in the old days, but he didn’t know; he wasn’t the singer 
that he used to be. His interest was, in fact, chiefly centred upon a 
double menace to the efficiency of his establishment, arising from a 
cataract on his wife’s eye and a stiff joint on the nigh for’a’d leg of his 
horse. 

The way of the ballad-collector is hard; but seldom is it so beset 
with rocks and so overgrown with thistles as it was on the afternoon 
when I spent two solid hours receiving the solemn assurances of old 
Ann Wink, or the Widow Palmer, that she ‘“‘couldn’t mind of a line 
nor a word”’ from one of the ballads that she was known to have sung 
in times past. The blight on her memory was due to the cause that 
is familiar to every collector of ballads in these evil days. The young 
fellows, she supposed, were just coming around to have a little fun with 
a poor old woman who went on her bare feet in summer and was 
thought, falsely, to be in the habit of singing foolish old songs. After 
the above-mentioned two hours of unflinching gravity under close 
inspection, confidence was at last established, and I could settle down 
to the comparative relaxation of copying at lightning speed while the 
Widow alternately sang and recited her list of ballads, including 
“The Lady of the Lake.”” She had begun to sing them so long ago, 
that it was no use trying to remember what had started her singing 
them. But my grief at this paucity of information was lost in my 
amazement at having received the ballads at all. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


AMERICAN BALLADs.— The writer of this communication is making 
extended researches into the history of certain American folk-ballads, and 
takes this opportunity of requesting information from readers of the Journal. 

1. Fair Charlotte (Young Charlotte, Lottie).— Of a young woman who 
freezes to death by her lover’s side, while riding in a sleigh with him to a 
Christmas Eve ball. This ballad was composed by William L. Carter of 
Benson, Vt., before 1833. It is current in popular tradition from Nova 
Scotia westward through the States from New England to Dakota, and 
southward to Oklahoma. 

2. Jealous Lover (Florilla, Emma, Nellie, Lena, Aurilla, Ella, Abbie 
Summers, Weeping Willows).— Of a youth who takes his lady-love to walk 
in the woods and there stabs her, being stricken with remorse as she dies, 
forgiving him. This ballad, of unknown authorship, is current from Nova 
Scotia westward and southward through the States, New England to Ken- 
tucky, and westward to Missouri. Some texts contain stanzas derived from 
a song ‘“‘She Never Blamed Him,’ by Thomas H. Bayly. 

3. Casey Jones (Cassidy, Shannon, etc.).—Of the last run of an engineer, 
who becomes a hero by sticking to the throttle and going down in a wreck 
with his éngine, while the fireman jumps to safety. This ballad, ascribed 
to the agile fireman, is current throughout the country, and is the source 
of the well-known vaudeville song. 

Information is eagerly desired concerning the origin, authorship, and 
currency of these ballads, and particularly texts and melodies, for which 
the undersigned will be duly grateful to readers of the Journal, as being 


desirous of collecting all known versions. 
Barry, A.M. 


FELTON HALL, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Two ApBnaki LEGENDs. — The following legends are from the tribes be- 
longing to the Confederacy, whose name, Abnaki, means ‘“‘the whitening 
sky at daybreak,"’ or the “Eastern people.” I remember hearing a Passa- 
maquoddy, I believe it was, tell one of their Creation myths which I think 
has never been published. He was around selling baskets in Augusta, Me.; 
and in reply to some question of my grandmother's, he told this story to 
show the Indian's belief in his divine right to all the land. I was a little 
child at the time, and the language made an impression on my mind. I 
give the story in his own words, as nearly as I can remember them, as told 
at my childhood’s home in Augusta, Me. 


1. Creation Myth.— When the Great Spirit come to make man, he grab 
up some clay from anywhere, an’ slap it together anyhow, an’ toss him into 
the oven to bake. He got burnt to a crisp, so his hair kinked all up; an’ 
this was the black man. Then the Great Spirit threw him way across the 
big water. 
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Then he pick out some better clay, an’ put it into shape more careful, 
an’ put him in the oven to bake. This one come out slack done, an’ he 
was the “‘pale-face.’’ Then the Great Spirit threw him over the big water 
straight towards the sunrise. 

But the Great Spirit no give up; an’ He said, ‘‘ This time there’s goin’ 
to be a man just right every way.” So He look all round an’ pick out the 
very best clay, an’ put it together so as to have every part of him just right. 
An’ all the time he was in the oven the Great Spirit watch every minute, 
an’ take him out when he had just the right bake on; an’ this was the red 
man that was made to live right here, an’ everything was made for him, 
an’ the Great Spirit gave him all this land. 


It is impossible to convey to you the full idea of this Indian’s self-sufficiency 
as he swept his arm around and declared their divinely given rights. 

One of the most beautiful of all their legends was told to my father by a 
Penobscot chief. This has never been published in full, and I am not sure 
that a single sentence of the story has ever been in print. 

My father was quick to catch the meaning of any story which the Indians 
told in their dialect or broken English; but he preferred to give me this in 
his own language, because at first I was too young to grasp more than the 
outlines of the legend. It was not until I had learned the names of our 
common trees and plants, and knew something of the habits of animals, 
that I fully comprehended the story, although I was never tired of hear- 
ing it. 

2. Origin of Vegetation. — This bit of folk-lore is of the old, oLD time when 
there was not a blade of grass to be found in all the land, and there was not 
a leaf on any tree except those needle-shaped ones that grow on the pines 
and hemlocks. It was so bleak and cold that the little animals crept into 
hollow trees and holes in the ground to get warm, and the larger beasts 
hid themselves in caves. 

Then the Great Spirit pitied His children, and He sent a wonderful goddess 
to visit the earth. She ran over the hills and through the valleys, bringing 
warmth and gladness everywhere. She just looked at the bare trees, and 
green leaves came out on them. 

Wherever her glance rested, there appeared beautiful flowers, as if in 
response to her look. Wherever she touched the earth in any way (hand, 
elbow, wrist, or any part of her body), something was sure to grow that was 
good to eat. Every plant had life in itself, and all helped the Great Spirit 
to feed His children. Every movement of the goddess gave rise to some 
distinct species. 


I think the whole tradition was supposed to give the origin of all the 
plants to be found in the Penobscot and Kennebec valleys. 

My father was a classical scholar, and he saw the analogy between this 
legend and the story of Persephone, the Greek goddess of vegetation; but 
it seemed to him as if the Indian version bore internal evidence of originality. 
The Penobscot legend, if told in full, with all its native plants, would, I 
think, fit no other place in the universe. 

The American Indian is very reticent, and he will generally allow you 
to think that he recalls no legends rather than to speak when he prefers 
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to keep silence; but if you can persuade him to unlock the treasures in his 
stories of the old, oLD time (which was long before the white men came to 
these shores), you will find a wealth of poetic imagery. The Indian will 
rarely waste his folk-lore stories on those who are unable to appre- 


ciate them. 
HELEN KEITH FROstT 


WESTFORD, Mass. 


